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WITH THE SCEURS AT THE GOLDEN HORN. 


M Y husband was serving with his 


regiment, in the Crimea. I, like 
many other wives, resolved to endure the 
miseries of a Stamboul residence, in con- 
sideration of the painful satisfaction thus 
afforded me of being near the scene of 
action, in case of accident or sickness. 
Another powerful reason was, that I 
should obtain my letters from him a few 
days earlier than when in Malta: a rea- 
son which only those who have lived for 
months in hope and fear of the next 
mail’s arrival can appreciate. 

With many soft words and much hard 
coin, I succeeded in getting myself lodg- 
ed under the protection of the Sisters of 
the Propaganda, in a room resembling a 
bird-cage, lined with glass, and which was 
hung out or projected from the main build- 
ing, called the Maison Mére. To convey 
any notion of this place to an American 
reader is almost impossible. It was a 
large, dismal, mysterious, tumble-down, 
and dirty structure ; rambling in and out 
of three or four of the filthiest lanes of 
Galata. There was not a cheerful or 
bright spot in the whole establishment, 


except the roof—which could not be de- 
prived, like the rest of the building, of 
sun and air. The rooms were large and 
gloomy ; the windows doubly guarded by 
the Turkish harem grating and monastic 
iron stanchions. There was a perfect 
maze of narrow, dark passages, running 
in every direction not only to, but around, 
these apartments ; intersecting each oth- 
er, as though short-cuts from one room 
to another had been the design of the 
architect, or, more probably, of the in- 
habitants. Somewhere in the midst of 
this was a church, which must have been 
excavated out of the rooms and passa- 
ges, as there was no external evidence 
of its existence that I could ever discov- 
er; and the bell hung outside the Phar- 
macie window. The Pharmacie was a 
bond fide druggist’s shop, where medi- 
cines, pills, and plasters were compound- 
ed for the use of the hospital. Three or 
four passages led to a range of kitchens, 
whence issued a perpetual odor of doz72/- 
Zon and jam for the convalescents in the 
hospital; to work-rooms, with eternal 
sheet- making; to store-rooms, where 
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the walls were lined with chocolate 
(without which a Frenchman is not sup- 
posed to recover from sickness), and 
other dry condiments ; to wash- rooms, 
etc., and the hospital. Such was the 
Maison Mére. 

The only entrance which one might 
venture to call such, was almost blocked 
up and eclipsed by a large building op- 
posite, whose overhanging roof and pro- 
jecting windows came nearly in contact 
with the crumbling, ornamental stone- 
work of the great gate-way. Massive 
wooden doors studded with nails, and 
opening down the middle, were usually 
kept fast with iron bars; and a hole re- 
sembling the entrance to a large dog- 
kennel, was the ordinary mode of ingress. 
Inside lay a large Stamboul dog, which, 
for his ugliness and his guardianship of 
the gate, I christened Cerberus. Be- 
yond were a small court-yard and the 
lodge of the portress, a little, dark room. 
The portress was a miniature Cyclops, 
having one furious eye, which appeared 
anxious to occupy the centre of her face. 
Between her and Cerberus constant war 
existed, and a mutual exchange of growls 
and snarls was kept up. I never could 
count the number of languages she spoke, 
but concluded that she had the gift of 
tongues, and the facility for scolding in 
any. There were several other narrow 
doors, less dangerous to enter, and more 
humble, which hid themselves round cor- 
ners or up narrow, dark passages, and 
were undefended. 

What I have described in a page, took 
me months to discover; for although I 
was admitted into and sheltered in the 
cage, I was not considered as an inmate 
of the rest of the building, over which a 
conventual mystery brooded. But the 
narrow lobbies excited my curiosity from 
the first; and though feeling that I 
committed a breach of etiquette in wan- 
dering into latitudes where I had ob- 
viously no business, yet, having nothing 
else to do, I made frequent explorations 
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into the ghostly regions. Whether it 
was the effect of a guilty conscience or 
not, I often fancied that I heard piteous 
moans through the walls of rooms, the 
entrance to which I could not even sur- 
mise. Be this as it may, certain it is 
that my olfactory nerves did not de- 
ceive me; for a most unmistakable and 
sickening effluvium pervaded many of 
the passages. 

I was wandering about, one afternoon, 
in these locglities, when I dimly saw in 
the distance two white objects approach- 
ing, which I recognized as the white cor- 
nette of the Saurs. They advanced 
slowly, bearing something which ap- 
peared heavy, and took up the whole 
width of the passage. Not wishing to 
be discovered, I drew close to the wall, 
where fortunately there was a small al- 
cove, or niche, similar to what I had ob- 
served in several other places, and had 
pondered frequently as to their probable 
use: whether they were intended to con- 
tain the dead body of a dried saint, or 
to receive the living one of a refractory 
novice, as history relates of olden times. 
But whatever the original design was, 
one of them now served me as a place of 
concealment. 

As the Seurs came noiselessly on with 
their burden, my eyes were riveted upon 
it, and a feeling of awe crept over me. 
Every line of the object began to stand 
out with fearful angularity. I was speech- 
less with horror—there could be no mis- 
take—they bore between them a corpse 
in a winding-sheet. Not even the rus- 
tle of their dress disturbed the death- 
like silence, as these phantom- like 
corpse-bearers passed by. I held my 
breath, with a choking sensation in my 
throat, and a trembling over my whole 
frame, and thought, “Let the dead bury 
their dead.”” Had there been any one 
to administer sa/ volatile and salts | 
should undoubtedly have fainted ; but 
alone in that haunted passage, with the 
tainted atmosphere of death around me, 
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I thought better of it, and stole quietly 
back to my own bird-cage, to think over 
my evening’s adventure. 

I have already mentioned that the 
Maison Mére was a heterogeneous com- 
pound of church, monastery, Pharmacie, 
hospital, store- house, etc., where every 
kind of business was carried on, and al- 
most every language under the sun was 
spoken; but I had yet to discover that 
it was also a cemetery, and contained 
vaults for the dead, as well as tombs for 
some of the living. 

The terrace, or roof, of this vast build- 
ing was the only really pleasant place in 
the house. This may appear an Irish- 
ism; but the Eastern terrace conveys to 
the mind the idea of being in the house. 
It is there that the family assemble, 
and frequently take their meals; there 
the master of the harem enjoys his chi- 
bougue, blissfully raised above all the 
care, noise, and turmoil of the busy 
world below, “‘o’er all the ills of life vic- 
torious.” If this were true of Tam o’ 
Shanter, it is equally so of the Turk, 
seated on downy cushions, with the cool 
breeze from the Black Sea playing around 
the white folds of his turban, or now 
more frequently wafting the long, blue, 
silk tassel of the fez—the nargile to his 
lips, and the small cup of coffee at hand: 
a state of complete enjoyment unknown 
to the rest of Europe, with the exception 
of Tam o’ Shanters in general, for whose 
blissfulness, however, I am not prepared 
to answer. There is, also, this differ- 
ence between ths Turk and Tam, that 
whereas one is given to see warlocks in 
haunted kirks, the other sees houris in 
gardens of Eden, and no advice from 
gudewife Kate i futuro, but finds in 
his harem his spouse or sfost, as the 
case may be, in an equally celestial frame 
of mind from the same cause: namely, 
coffee, cushion, and chibougue, sérved 
on the feminine terrace—every Turkish 
house being divided into two halves, 
masculine and feminine. 
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To return from this digression to the 
terrace of the Maison Mére, which was 
a feminine terrace par excellence, as it 
was never profaned by male feet, with 
one exception, that I am aware of. It 
commanded a magnificent view of the 
Golden Horn, truly so named from the 
liquid golden light which tinges with 
gorgeous beauty the otherwise unsight- 
ly objects. In the East, every object is 
viewed through a*hot, glowing atmos- 
phere, and is naturally couleur de rose. 
There are scenes in England more love- 
ly by far, could they be seen through 
the golden light of the East, instead of 
the cold, gray atmosphere of Britain. 
Where is the intrinsic beauty of the 
much-extolled Nile? Its mud, when 
brought to England, bears a strong re- 
semblance to Thames mud; yet who 
would dream of spending a winter on a 
barge on the Thames? This flood of 
golden light is the only charm of the 
horn-shaped piece of water so designat- 
ed: To the left, sleeps the blue Bos- 
phorus, winding with graceful curve 
round the base of the shadowy mount- 
ains, opposite the dark cypress grove of 
Scutari, sheltering the seven miles of 
tombstones of departed Moslems. On 
the right, rise the gilded domes and 
slender, white minarets of the mosques 
of Stamboul, and the picturesque build- 
ings of the old Seraglio, the beauty of 
which remains, although its romance is 
fled. It is now tenanted only by the 
Sultan’s old, cast-off wives, who are im- 
mured there; but was erst the scene of 
many a tragic tale of uncontrolled pas- 
sion, where man “played such pranks 
before high heaven as made the angels 
weep.” 

If ever angel tears fell on human abode 
it surely was the old Seraglio, where the 
voluptuous splendor of the state apart- 
ments so painfully contrasted with its 
loathsome dungeons and subterranean 
vaults, into which the victims were 
thrust, all egress being prevented by 
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massive stones, and air and food admit- 
ted through a double row of iron bars. 
All this tells a tale of power and slav- 
ery; of hatred and revenge; of crime and 
remorse ; of helpless weakness; of am- 
bition and avarice; of tyranny and de- 
votion; of love and jealousy—which is 
enough to make “angels start from bliss, 
and give a groan.” 

The Sultan, it is said, unable to en- 
dure this phantom-haunted palace, aban- 
doned the picturesque, but blood-stained 
pile, for a wooden habitation on the Bos- 
phorus. He could not, were all true 
which is reported, bear to see, stalking 
under that golden dome, the headless 
ghost of his murdered brother, whose 
brutal decapitation gave fancied security 
to his throne; nor would his imagination 
allow him to rest in peace where his 
once-favored Grand Vizier had died a 
raving maniac, starved to death; where 
lay the skeleton forms of the twin chil- 
dren, doomed for their sex masculine to 
that bottomless well which feeds the 
sparkling fountain. And the wrath of his 
sister, their anguished mother, with the 
dark-crimson mark round her throat, 
and eyes starting from their sockets, 
seeking her lost babes! The gentle rip- 
pling of the waves on the marble steps 
of the palace echoed in his mind like the 
gurgling, smothered shriek of some houri- 
like Circassian, her long, fair tresses glis- 
tening like sun-beams on the water, or 
of some dark- eyed siren, looking up re- 
proachfully, as the waves of death closed 
ever them. 

Underneath the most magnificent of 
the golden domes, deep down near the 
water’s edge, was a small aperture, or 
door-way ; but door there was none, nor 
ever had been—nothing to shut out, as 
none ever returned who went that way, 
like a similar door-way beneath the 
Bridge of Sighs, at Venice. They pass- 
ed out—but to this world they came not 
back again; Life and Hope stood on the 
threshold, and there took their leave. 


[Juty, 


In Venice, the victims were the noble, 
undaunted spirits, the lovers of truth, 
upholders of justice and freedom, the 
politician, the theologian, and the phi- 
losopher: great and powerful minds, 
who gazed with unblanched cheek and 
steady eye on the dark canal, and met 
their doom from the terrible Inquisition 
—the sentence of the Black Chamber. 
But at the Water Gate (Capon Hadyi, 
as it is called) of the Seraglio, appeared 
—dragged along in a sack or by the hair 
of the head, struggling in the arms of the 
merciless black slaves—all that was love- 
liest in creation: a Circassian woman, 
whose short sojourn in her regal home 
had been to her a paradise of bliss; who 
was torn from her luxurious nest of dam- 
ask cushions, from the contemplation of 
her own lovely self in reflected mirrors 
and the jeweled splendor of all around, 
from the flatteries of her fifty slaves, from 
the cherished sounds of her barbarous 
music, from the graceful undulations of 
her dancing - girls, from the picturesque 
beauties of all within and without so con- 
genial to her mind, and from the arms of 
him she had loved with all the strength 
of her young heart and the passionate 
warmth of her untutored nature. Her 
life was a dream of love and joy, but that 
dark door-way was the end: reality for 
her began and ended there. Whenever 
aman most'strongly resembles a fiend, 
it is surely when his brutal strength is 
turned against the frail weakness which 
is given him to shield. 

Such were the scenes enacted in the 
old Seraglio, which stood upon a jutting 
point to the sea, fair without and foul 
within, like a whited sepulchre, and con- 
taining more horrors within its marble 
walls than the prolific imagination of 
Eugéne Sue ever suggested. For hours 
I have gazed upon it from my terrace, 
to which I must now return. It formed 
the roof of the monastic portion of the 
building, and upon it was erected a little 
chapel, dedicated to Maria Stella. It 
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was a quiet place, too high up to be much 
frequented. There wasa small room, or 
sacristy, attached to it,.and a cell, the 
tenant of which I shall also describe. 

A stunted, gnarled tree, which had 
found room for its roots in the rough 
fhasonry of the dilapidated walls, over- 
shadowed the chapel and a statue of 
Maria Stella, dressed in the usual blue 
wrapper. Her hands were extended, 
not conveying the poetic idea of Refu- 
gium Peccatorum, but holding in one a 
toy-ship, and in the other two ostrich- 
eggs, which she appeared to be offering 
perpetually for sale; thus destroying the 
only scrap of poetry in this dreary abode. 
I sincerely blessed the storm which one 
night broke the two eggs, carried the 
tiny ship to sea, and so bedaubed the 
blue morning - gown as to induce the in- 
mate of the cell to appear the following 
day with a brush and a can of white 
paint. Evidently to her own satisfac- 
tion, and very much to mine, she tore, 
with impious hands, the tawdry finery 
from the figure; and setting to work 
with a will and plenty of paint, it speed- 
ily assumed a more ethereal and spirit- 
ualized character than it had before, and 
was at least virgo purissima —looking 
in the moonlight like the ghost of the 
Saint Marizinga, of whom the legend 
told as follows: 

In the days of Constantine there had 
been a convent built here, the old walls 
of which still remained; and when the 
fiery Turk ravaged the fair St. Sophia, 
Marizinga was Abbess of it. She is re- 
corded not as an ecstatic saint (as the 
fashion of those days was, living in rocky 
caves and other dismal places), but a 
practical and useful sort of a saint, who, 
in default of light-house and revolving 
lights thereon, hung out a bell, which 
swung in every breeze, and by its wel- 
come sounds aided the bewildered mar- 
iners to a safe retreat from danger. Aft- 
er the sacking of St. Sophia the mon- 
astery offered the richest booty, both in 
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replenishing the pocket and the harem; 
but Marizinga was a brave woman, and 
had a purpose and an object in life. 
Yielding up her golden candlesticks and 
rich altar decorations, she bade the sis- 
terhood take care of themselves as they 
best might, saying that she should re- 
main in defense of her bell. The Turks 
arrived, and she, with prayers and en- 
treaties, begged that her bell might re- 
main, if her life were sacrificed; but in 
the heat of slaughter, passion, and strife, 
the Turks had changed their human for 
a viler nature, and were deaf to her ap- 
peal. They cut down the bell, and slew 
her upon it, her last words being a pray- 
er to Maria Stella, that the bell, though 
cut down, might ring to alleternity. The 
prayer was granted; and when the wind 
is high, a silver bell is still heard ringing 
in the old tree. This short sketch was 
given me by the Sister, as she alternate- 
ly painted and took long, steady looks 
down the Bosphorus through a small 
telescope, which she drew from her ca- 
pacious pocket. 

At first sight, I was irresistibly al- 
lured toward her; but there was nothing 
that I could define as striking about her. 
She was neither handsome, lovely, sweet, 
nor grand-looking; yet, at times, she 
was all these. In stature, she was little 
above the common height, slight in fig- 
ure, and gracefully formed. She had 
the small feet, hands, and ears, indica- 
tive of high-breeding. Her features are 
almost impossible to portray, as they va- 
ried with every emotion of the ever -act- 
ive mind within, to the most extraordi- 
nary degree I ever witnessed. Her skin 
was delicately white, I may say color- 
less ; the mouth small and firmly closed, 
showing much decision of purpose. Her 
eyes were of that deep blue which melts 
into the shade of the violet, or looks up 
bright and clear with the tint of the for- 
get-me-not. Under the dark lashes 
there was usually a dreamy and myste- 
rious expression, as of some awful past, 
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or foreshadowing a future fate of no 
common vicissitude. It was a strange 
face, with more underneath than the im- 
agination could ever guess at ; but when 
in conversation, there was a magnetic 
fascination, from the influence of which 
it was impossible to escape. Her eyes 
were luminous, and expressed a thou- 
sand things for which words fell short: 
they flashed with haughty defiance, or 
grew cold with stern decision ; were soft 
and melting in pity or love, or brimmed 
over with archness. She was a Lady 
Macbeth, a Desdemona, or a Diana Ver- 
non, in rapid succession, as circumstan- 
ces called each character forth. She 
was in earnest reality what Lady Ham- 
ilton so ably personified, and made me 
both weep and laugh more than I had 
done for years. 

She wore the blue, woolen dress of 
the order (which, though quaint and ugly 
enough, failed to disguise the supple 
ease of her figure), a long apron of the 
same material, and a squarely cut, white 
collar, pinned on each side of the bosom. 
A narrow strap confined the taper waist, 
and from it hung the rosary, scissors, 
corkscrew, knife, file, keys, etc.—a sort 
of chdtelaine of piety and utility com- 
bined. On her head she wore the white 
linen dress or veil, which, while a little 
projecting in front, extended in eccentric 
folds behind a band, of the same mate- 
rial and color, running straight across 
the forehead, to the great disfigurement 
of the face, giving it a corpse-like hue 
and form, and conveying to the merriest 
face a sepulchral, awesome expression. 
Until thoroughly habituated to this pe- 
culiar garment, the countenance of all 
the Sisters wore to me the same ghostly 
aspect. Her feet were encased in min- 
iature Wellington boots, which display- 
ed the exquisite instep to perfection, and 
which were well adapted to meet the 
muddy exigencies of the service. Her 
first appearance to me was as odd as 
every thing else appertaining to her. 
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One day, being in deep meditation in 
the little chapel already described, a 
strain of soft music, like the rich tone 
of a violoncello, reached my astonished 
ears, and one of Moore’s sweet melodies 
was wafted tome. A violoncello playing 
Moore’s melodies in Turkey, was am 
event in my monotonous life; and I 
could not refrain from an immediate in- 
vestigation of the marvel. 

On reaching the terrace, to my unut- 
terable surprise I beheld, perched out- 
side the window, with her back to the 
cell and her small feet tightly laced round 
each other to support herself, the novice 
Thierna (for that was her name), bend- 
ing affectionately over her instrument, 
from the D and G strings of which, by 
the time I arrived, she was producing 
the most heart-piercing sounds. Her 
quaint dress, her fiddle, her queer posi- 
tion, and her tragic- looking eyes at the 
moment, made me fancy her something 
unearthly. Upon perceiving me she 
dropped lightly on the terrace, and ap- 
proached. “Pray continue,” I begged, 
in my best French. “Not now,” she 
replied, walking toward the terrace which 
looked on the Black Sea. “I am ex- 
pecting two ships with wounded men. 
There has been a frightful slaughter at 
the Tracktir Bridge. I was thinking 
over my fiddle what it was like ; and the 
groans of the dying, and the screams of 
the wounded, have startled you.” Her 
quick perception detected the shudder 
which came over me as I thought of my 
husband. She replied to my thought: 
“The English were not engaged,” said 
she. “It was in the French line, and 
yonder flies the tricolor; she is the 4us- 
terlitz, is a three -decker, and will carry 
a thousand or more of wretched beings. 
I must seek help, and hasten to their re- 
lief.” 

Ten minutes, and her white veil was 
floating like a line of silver against the 
blue water, as her caigue swept swiftly 
along on the Bosphorus. The Auster- 
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Zitz had not cast her anchor ere Thierna 
stood on herdeck, surrounded by the hor- 
rors resulting from a sanguinary struggle 
on the battle-field. 

A thousand Russian prisoners were 
there, writhing in agony, cut and man- 
gled as though some Fury had been 
glutting her rage upon them—human 
forms which no mother could have rec- 
ognized as her own, with limbs hanging 
loose from,the body to which they could 
never more adhere — heaps of moaning, 
quivering beings, covered with rags, sat- 
urated with blood and dirt—pell-mell 
together they lay, the wounded, the dy- 
ing, and the dead! The Austerlitz had 
met with heavy weather, the ports had 
all been closed, and there had been no 
opportunity for separating the bodies of 
the peacefully slumbering, gone to their 
rest, from the living and those writhing 
with agony! 

Between-decks, the air was putrid with 
animal decomposition and stench of un- 
dried gore, with which the decks were 
wet, thick and sloppy as a thoroughfare 
in London after twenty-four hours’ rain. 
There was a dull, heavy, indistinct sound 
of suppressed groans and shrieks, wrung 
from tortured minds and bodies, such as 
might only meet the ear outside the gates 
of Purgatory. The miserable creatures 
had been thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that all prisoners taken by the ene- 
my were doomed to a death of torture ; 
and they did not possess the unmurmur- 
ing endurance of the French soldiers 
under their trials. 

Into these scenes of mortal agony 
came the delicate figure of Thierna. 
She spoke a word in Russian, and her 
Sister-of-Mercy dress told the rest. A 
wild, ecstatic cry burst forth, and echoed 
through the ship; for they knew she 
came not as the harbinger of death, but 
of hope. All who could drag themselves 
made toward her. The dying man was 
Startled for a moment from his death- 
vision. He raised his trembling eyelids, 
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saw the white veil and pitying eye, and 
believed that the great Ruler of all had 
sent an angel to gather him to his last 
abode. 

In a few words, which no Frenchman 
on board had been able to speak, their 
fears were allayed. With light step she 
trod the revolting deck, and, beginning 
with the nearest sufferers, went down on 
her knees without a shudder. She knelt 
and laid bare the ghastly wound, without 
a shade of disgust passing over her face. 
With her scissors she proceeded to di- 
vest it of all that was galling and in- 
flaming, applying charpie and clean lin- 
en with dexterously twined bandages. 
She was followed by the Captain and a 
rugged tar, who carried all the necessa- 
ries. 

The Captain had never ventured be- 
tween-decks before; but considering 
himself bound as a gentleman to accom- 
pany her whom his instinct told him was 
a lady, with sundry shrugs and bows to 
Madame’s admirable devotion, he put 
on his galoches, declaring “ce Alancher 
détestable,” and did the honors of the 
ship. Arrived at the bottom of the 
companion - ladder, he had insisted with 
much emphasis that Madame’s entrance 
there was “impossible.” She passed 
him by, unheeding. His gallantry com- 
pelled him to follow. “It was impossi- 
ble, too,” he said, “that she could kneel 
in so much filth. 47a. fo7,” he exclaim- 
ed, “dans toute cette saleté!” Every 
thing, in like manner, was “impossi- 
ble.” Weak minds, or minds purpose- 
less, would have bowed in due submis- 
sion to so potent a word; but as Nel- 
son, in his victorious career, had treated 
the word “fear,” so had Thierna treated 
“impossible,” as unknown in the vocab- 
ulary of those who leave behind them 
“footprints on the sands of time.” The 
Captain was really uncomfortable at wit- 
nessing so much misery. He thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and talked of 
“dévouement extraordinaire,” but in 
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his heart he did not feel it, and sincerely 
wished she would give over or faint, 
when he would have had her carried to 
his cabin, and have displayed that ex- 
quisite politeness which only a French- 
man can imagine. Failing in this, he 
looked, for a short time, for some sign 
of womanly weakness; a tear would 
have made him happy, but those soft 
eyes were too earnestly fixed on the 
wounds or face of the sufferer to admit 
of being dimmed by useless tears. So 
the Captain placed his small feet togeth- 
er, made himself rigid, raised his hat a 
good half-yard from his head, bowed 
from his hips forward, and said, “JZa- 
dame, je vous salue! My Sister in the 
Holy Church, I leave you to your an- 
gelic occupation;” and took himself 
back to his own cabin. 

Not so the old sailor, who had volun- 
teered to carry the store of comforts, 
condiments, and appliances of Thierna. 
He had displayed a great amount of 
sympathy and assiduity in uncorking and 
corking bottles; measuring out wine, 
brandy, and beef-tea, with as much pre- 
cision as though his own life depend- 
ed on what he was doing. One drop 
too much, he scrupulously poured back 
again; one drop too little, he supplied, 
patiently waiting, cup in hand, and pre- 
senting the medicine half a dozen times 
before it was wanted; he became fertile 
in inventions, discovered bits of wood 
for leg-rests, and bundles of any thing 
for pillows. The hated Russian was a 
helpless, suffering man, and Jack’s heart 
was melted to soft compassion. His de- 
votion was as deep, his heroism as great, 
his pity as tender, as Thierna’s ; though 
it found vent only in the uncorking of 
bottles. There was a silent communion 
and oneness of feeling between these 
two, so dissimilar in appearance, as they 
knelt beside the sufferers, giving hopes 
for the future, and ease for the present, 
which established a union as of a long- 
tried friendship. Had they met ten years 
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after on the Rocky Mountains or ina 
palace, she would have given, and he 
would have taken, her small hand in his 
rough, hard palm; their souls would 
again have mingled—true man, true 
woman, true to Nature. 

“Don’t you touch him, Madame,” sug- 
gested Jack, tenderly, as they neared a 
dried-up pool of blood, surrounding a 
curled-up gray coat and knapsack—a 
human hand, projecting, alone indicated 
what it might be—‘“don’t you touch 
him,” he repeated. His manly heart 
would fain have spared her the icy chill 
which had just shot through his own 
veins from the touch of that clammy 
hand. “Reguiescat in pace!” replied 
Thierna, as she passed on to the next. 

Having no occupation, society, or 
books, I naturally became interested in 
the pursuits and lives of the inmates of 
this entirely new and strange little world, 
into which my destiny for the moment 
had thrown me. Few English people, I 
think, have any idea of the lives of these 
Sisters of the Propaganda. The uni- 
formity of their dress and sameness of 
character are remarkable, for they are 
all ground down, if I may use the ex- 
pression, to one peculiarity: machine- 
like obedience, self-abnegation, and de- 
votion to the cause. Like all monastic 
orders it was under absolute govern- 
ment, one will dictating and being car- 
ried out by the rest in every particular, 
unreasoningly and unjudgingly. Like a 
well-drilled regiment ordered forth by 
the General to certain destruction, for- 
ward they go to death, without one fare- 
well look cast behind. Great or small. 
the task must be executed, with the same 
faultless obedience to orders; whether 
they be to put out to sea during a storm 
in a mussel-shell caigve to meet a 
plague-ship, or to stand in the same 
spot for months, for years perhaps, per- 
petually washing up dirty plates—all 
must be done without a murmur or ques- 
tion. 
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One instance of this particularly struck 
me. There was a Sister Mabile, whom 
I used to see day after day, as I passed 
up to the terrace.. Her occupation and 
object in life were mending old linen. 
She sat always in the same room, the 
same corner, the same chair, and in the 
same position; her spectacles half fall- 
ing from her nose, in which attempt, 
however, they never succeeded, that or- 
gan having a little twist at the end, ad- 
mirably adapted for keeping them on. 
There she had sat for months, and would 
probably do so until she was called to 
her long home, if the holy mother so 
commanded it. Long habit had become 
nature. She sat invariably in the same 
posture, never seeming to need or think 
of a change. Her face wore the same 
expression, or rather want of it. Her 
eyes seemed made merely to look for 
holes in the linen; her nose to rest spec- 
tacles upon; and her mouth to bite off 
the ends of her thread. As unvarying 
she was as the chair upon which she 
sat, and as unchanging as the walls with- 
in which she dwelt. 

Her extraordinary immobility excited 
my attention, and induced me to inquire 
into her present and previous history. 
“Would you not like a change,” I sug- 
gested; “to serve in the hospital, or 
go on board the ships?” 

“We each do the duty allotted us,” 
she replied, “and mending linen is my 
portion. We have but one thing to do 
in this world— perfect obedience —and 
our salvation is secured. It is not what 
we best like that is good for us ; aw reste, 
I was always quick at my needle, as 
Thierna is fond of the sea. We call her 
the Sailor Sister. And what should we 
do without her?” she proceeded. “ May 
the saints protect her until we have done 
with fighting and ships! for few but En- 
glish know the difference between a ship 
and a washing-tub; for myself, I had 
never seen one before I saw the one that 
brought me here.” 
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“ But what did you do before you came 
here —before you were a Sister?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Much the same as I do now. My 
life has been a smooth, gliding stream, 
and would fail to interest you. Za 
Sainte Vierge has been a kind mother 
to me, watching over and shielding me 
from evil.” 

“But when you were at home, were 
there no events there? were you never 
in love?” I exclaimed. But even this 
sacrilegious suggestion failed to produce 
the shadow of a change on her counte- 
nance. 

“No,” she replied; “I was never giv- 
en to such worldly-mindedness. From 
the dawning of reason my worthy, Con- 
fessor had destined me for a bride of the 
Church.” 

I could not help reflecting how surely 
and truly a woman’s destiny is marriage. 
and how strongly it must be implanted 
in her heart, when, in default of finding 
a husband congenial to her taste, she 
consoles herself by being wedded to the 
Holy Church—to religion ; calls herself 
the bride of Heaven, wears a wedding- 
ring, and takes the endearing name of 
mother. 

Thus had not reasoned Mére Mabile, 
but she had acted upon it; for she, like 
the rest, entertained no small idea of her 
exalted position as spouse of the Church, 
and would describe the bridal-day with 
as much satisfaction as any other woman 
her wedding-day, and, assuming the ma- 
tronly air of a married woman, would 
speak of the guests who were present. 
the flowers that were strewn over her, 
the flattering speeches made by the Bish- 
op about the dignity of her exalted choice 
and the beatitude of the bride of Heav- 
en, and of all the extraordinary atten- 
tions paid by every one—coming up to. 
and actually surpassing, a real wedding. 

Mother Mabile went on with her story: 
“T was the only child of my parents, 
who were well to do in the world: they 
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were proprietors of a productive farm. 
No misfortunes or troubles ever fell on 
our peaceful roof; we lived comfortably 
and happily, one day much like another. 
The various seasons brought their va- 
rious employments, but one year was 
the same as another. My mother at- 
tended to the #énage, or housekeeping; 
my father to the crops, the almanac, and 
the weather-glass; and I to my em- 
broidery and devotions. My parents 
died within a few weeks of each other, 
calmly as they had lived; the Lord call- 
ed them, and their end was peace! My 
spiritual father took their place toward 
me. ‘My child,’ he said, ‘you have come 
into possession of worldly goods; let 
your first act be to endow with them 
your heavenly Bridegroom.’ 

“T knew that, in obeying, I followed 
the will of Him whose minister on earth 
he was, so the farm and stock were real- 
ized and converted into cash, and, under 
the care of Pére Lemaire, I quitted, for 
the first time and forever, the paternal 
roof; I asked not whither, for I wished 
my submission to be perfect, and my obe- 
dignce voluntary. My faith was strong 
that he would lead me in the way of 
true salvation, and I made no idle in- 
quiries. We traveled until we reached 
a land where the tongue was new to me, 
and where I did not understand a word 
that was said; finally, we arrived at a 
convent. 

“For this particular order my director 
said I had a decided vocation. I was 
received with open arms by the holy 
mother, and my small fortune by the 
mother’s assistant-treasurer. I did not 
know one word of the many kind things 
they said to me; but my director in- 
formed me, as he left me, with his last 
blessing, that my sacrifice was all the 
more noble for the obstacles and trials I 
should have to encounter, and more mer- 
itorious in the sight of heaven.” 

“Good gracious !” I exclaimed, “were 
you, then, left in a place where you could 
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not speak a word of the language? What 
a merciless trial for a woman!” 

“ Holy obedience,” she replied, “soft- 
ens down all difficulties. I did not need 
to speak; I was put to work to mend 
linen with another Sister. I had only 
to follow her example, and the language 
came by degrees.” 

Such was the history of Mére Mabile 
—one of untiring self-abnegation and 
devotion. 

At this time much was writen and 
said about the volunteers in the cause 
of charity; but of this devoted, regular- 
ly disciplined band of the Propaganda, 
little is known out of the circle of their 
labors. Yet they were not all menders 
of linen nor washers of plates. There 
were heroines among them, who laid 
down their lives in the cause, and died 
martyrs to charity. Why they were not 
considered so, was simply because there 
were too many of them, and self-martyr- 
dom was too common. Novelty has a 
charm for the mind, which the noblest 
devotion fails to excite when it becomes 
habitual. So well is this truism under- 
stood in these days, that every thing is 
paraded as new to obtain the smallest 
portion of notice—the greatest novelty 
draws the greatest crowd. 

“Any thing new in the House last 
night?” says the M.P., who was not 
there. He does not ask if any rankling 
and vexatious old Act had been repealed. 

“Can you tell me of a new song?” 
says Clara to her friend. She never 
heard of Pergolesi, and has almost for- 
gotten Mozart. 

“Have you got a new novel?” in- 
quires the lounger of the librarian. 
“Yes, sir, one in this morning; quite 
new, sir; leaves not cut: ‘The Faint- 
ing Flower,’ by Lady Fanella Fan- 
wood.” 

“Have you heard the new opera?” 
inquires the morning caller. “O, you 
must—it is so novel; all the crotchets 
where the quavers ought to be; contrgl- 
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to singing soprano, and tenors making 
the most peculiar noise.” 

Every thing must be novel, or it might 
as well be nothing. If a man’s idea is 
not novel, he had better keep it for his 
own service; if he wishes to excite no- 
tice, he must put his horse’s head where 
its tail should be, and ke is sure of suc- 
cess. 

Now the order of the Propaganda had 
been established some two centuries, 
and had ho claim to novelty. Wherever 
misery had appeared in the shape of 
war, famine, or pestilence, there had 
fallen so many martyrs from this order. 
We have had our Howards and Mrs. 
Frys — grand, noble characters, stand- 
ing out finely in the history of benevo- 
lence — but if you were to multiply them 
by fifty or one hundred, they would cease 
to excite our wonder; and with wonder 
falls much veneration. When the chol- 
era was raging, those devoted women 
toiled day and night in the pestilential 
hospitals, without regular rest or food ; 
what they took of the latter being of the 
coarsest description, consisting princi- 
pally of vegetable soup, semo/ino, and 
fruit. Even the last small luxury they 
would often abstain from, that they 
might carry it to their convalescent pa- 
tients. 

From bed to bed, with gentle words 
of comfort and religion—healing balm 
for the spirit as well as the body —leav- 
ing nothing undone, they never became 
weary or relaxed until they dropped 
from the ranks; then another stepped 
into the vacant place, to carry out the 
same duties. A few days—hours, per- 
chance—and she also lay, self-immo- 
lated, with the wreath of ever-lasting 
flowers on her breast, her hands folded 
in the sign of a cross, stretched on the 
bier in the centre of the church, await- 
ing the JZiserere. 

I grew so accustomed to this silent 
disappearance, that when I saw a new 
face in an old place I merely went to the 
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church to take a farewell look at the 
placid features, now calm in the stillness 
of death, and join in the Aféserere with 
the assembled sisterhood, each bearing 
a long, yellow wax-candle. After the 
chanting of the Dies /re, in the per- 
formance of which Thierna, who played 
the organ, made it moan and wail like a 
spirit in purgatory, until my blood chill- 
ed and my flesh seemed to creep, the 
bier was taken away, and the corpse was 
held in a sheet by six Sisters, all the 
rest assembling around with their light- 
ed tapers. So the procession moved on 
to the tomb, which was a peculiar one. 
Traversing several rooms, we came to a 
narrow, flagged passage open to the sky, 
at the end of which was a dark, massive 
door, which was unlocked by a large, 
rusty key. The door slowly opening to 
the united efforts of three Sisters, dis- 
closed utter darkness. The corners of 
the sheet were then tied together, and 
the corpse placed in this charnel-house, 
along with other dead Sisters; the liv- 
ing ones locking the door, blowing out 
their candles, and returning each to her 
post. 

In most cases, the Sisters fell victims 
to fever induced by over- fatigue, more 
than from infection or the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the hospitals; in other 
cases, from cholera brought on by pure 
fright and terror. Young and naturally 
timid women, brought for the first time, 
perhaps suddenly, into scenes of anguish 
and horror from which their gentle nat- 
ures recoiled, yet bound by the rigor of 
their vow of obedience to walk through 
fire if so commanded: as the boy-ensign 
bearing the standard in his young hand, 
rushing forth to the attack, is the first to 
fall, so their frail natures succumbed. 

Such a character was Sister Eulalie, 
with her dove-like face and timid, inno- 
cent eyes, where the shadow of evil had 
never passed. Limpid and pure as a 
tiny rill revealing all its pebbly treasures, 
her soul was as transparent, her voice as 
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silvery and low—an angel spirit walk- 
ing the earth for a time, but too holy for 
it. Slight in figure, but rather tall, she 
reminded me of a young vine or honey- 
suckle wanting to cling round a stronger 
stem. I fear her mock bridal, had she 
ever reached it, would not have supplied 
this real want of her nature: she had no 
Strength to stand alone; her slender 
waist called for a strong arm to support 
it; and her delicate, taper fingers, a 
broad shoulder to rest upon. 

So at least I used to picture to my- 
self, as I watched her gliding, nymph- 
like, about that dreary abode. She was 
ordered on the ship department with 
Thierna. I saw her embark on her first 
voyage in the caigue—her last, poor 
child, in this world! With every move- 
ment of these eccentric boats her color 
came and went; she was as frightened 
as a child. In vain Thierna, with her 
quick perception, expatiated on the beau- 
ty, the safety, the admirable adaptability 
of these boats to the Bosphorus, of which 
she herself was so fully aware. At last 
they neared the ship. The Captain 
was standing on the bridge, roaring 
through his trumpet, “Keep off! keep 
off! this is a plague-ship; we have six 
hundred men on board of us down with 
the cholera!” Thierna, knowing it was 
useless attempting to answer, urged on 
the caigue, and was soon alongside, 
the Captain still vociferating, “Are you 
mad ?—keep off!” There was no gang- 
way down, but the rope-ladder hung 
from the ship’s side, and by this Thier- 
na had made a rapid ascent, ere the Cap- 
tain had reluctantly ordered the gang- 
way to be lowered for Eulalie, whose 
courage had failed her to climb, observ- 
ing he hoped she would have more sense 
than to follow. “Lord ’a mercy!” he 
exclaimed, as Thierna appeared over the 
bulwarks and swung down by the ropes 
with sailor-like agility, as she had done 
fifty times before. “Lord ’a mercy!” 
he repeated, staring, in stupid amaze- 
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ment, at the queer costume. “What 
’ave we got aboard on us! I’ve seen 
many a queer ’un in female guise on the 
coast of Africa; but never one that 
would scale a ship’s side to board a 
plague - vessel.” 

Eulalie, who had mounted, looking 
more dead than alive, proceeded with her 
companion to the ship’s hold. There, 
writhing in agonies of pain, lay six hun- 
dred men in various stages of cholera; 
some rolling about in excruciating tort- 
ure, others in a collapsed state, the ex- 
tremities cold, rigid, and the face blue, 
others locked in the tightening grasp of 
death. It was a slough of anguish. 
The sweet face of Eulalie turned sick- 
ening from the sight, her lips becoming 
livid, the warm blood returning chill to 
her heart, and freezing in her veins with 
horror. “Go back,” said Thierna, lay- 
ing a firm hand upon hér. “Go; there 
are not so very many. I can manage 
alone. Go; try to induce that rough 
Captain to let us have some hot water,” 
she added, hitting upon any device to 
get her away, as Eulalie still hesitated, 
her eyes becoming fixed with a terrified 
stare, her whole frame shaking, and 
drops of perspiration starting on her 
forehead. “Go, for God’s sake!” re- 
peated Thierna, with energy. 

“I was ordered to follow you,” re- 
turned the self-martyr, with a quivering 
voice. “So it is His will that I should 
remain.” 

A shade of despair shot across the 
expressive face of Thierna; then, like 
lightning, a determined purpose. “The 
hot water,” she said: “I must have it, 
and it is your duty to go and get it.” 
With these words she led her to the lad- 
der, which she tremblingly ascended. 

Thierna turned to her wretched pa- 
tients; but no sooner had her compan- 
ion reached the deck, than she drew the 
ladder from the perpendicular to such a 
sloping angle that it could not be de- 
scended, at least by Eulalie, she mutter- 
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ed to herself, “for she would die if she 
came down here again.” So she went 
on with her labors, using opium, brandy, 
soda, and calomel at her discretion, lull- 
ing the pain of the living, raising to 
hopes of God’s mercy the thoughts of 
the dying, receiving the last, sorrowing 
words of the son, to whom death recall- 
ed the image of his mother, and taking 
down on small tablets the address and 
the words of the last farewell, which 
mostly ran: “To my mother, Marie Le- 
grand — Pray for the soul of your son 
Pierre, who, wild and wayward, caused 
you many tears; not knowing how few 
were your joys saveinhim. He thought 
of you at his death, and sends you this.” 
One beautiful trait in the French sol- 
dier’s character is his devoted, child-like 
attachment to his mother. “J/a mére” 


was always the subject they loved to 
dwell upon, when disease or the ap- 
proach of death dispelled the illusions 
and empty shadows of their past life. 


“TI have only-one comfort,” he would 
say; “which is, that my mother does 
not see my miseries.” 

When Eulalie returned, she discover- 
ed the absence of the ladder. In vain, 
in her musical Italian, she appealed to 
the sailors to replace it for her: all she 
got was, “ Bouo, Fohnny.” Thierna had 
disappeared in the depths of the ship’s 
hold, into the realms of darkness, pesti- 
lence, and death. Hour after hour her 
companion waited for her, now and then 
administering comfort to a few wan- 
looking sailors who were suffering the 
reaction from cholera. The night came 
on, and the air felt chilly; cold shud- 
ders passed over her whole frame. She 
thought Thierna, too, must have died in 
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that dark abyss. -The Captain, also, was 
getting uneasy, and sent down a mes- 
senger. ‘You'll find her most likely a 
stiff ’un, and sarve her right for such 
tarnation folly. The other there,” pok- 
ing his lantern into her face, “is looking 
uncommon like some other as I’ve seen 
before they are taken with the grips.” 

With the messenger appeared the 
white veil of Thierna. She hastily took 
her companion by the hand. “You 
are cold,” said she—deathly cold, she 
thought; and producing her flask, she 
offered her companion a table - spoonful 
of brandy. 

“O, it is a fast,” sighed. Eulalie: “I 
dare not touch it.” 

“Take it,” said the other, decisively ; 
and she forced it through her lips. 

They then descended to the caigue. 
As they floated over the hushed waves, 
leaving the’ plague-ship like a phantom 
spirit of evil looming in the distance, the 
mountains on either side stood out in 
graceful outline against the dark-blue 
sky, and a solemn stillness hung over 
all, as though Nature held her breath to 
listen. Angels’ wings came fluttering 
round one of those young heads cover- 
ed by the white veil, and marked it for 
their own with a shining cross. The 
wind softly sighed, “Amen!” “The 
stars arose, and the night was holy.” 

That evening she knelt at prayers; 
the following, she lay in the church with 
her hands folded in the form of a cross, 
and a wreath of fresh wild flowers on 
her breast —the last token of love from 
Thierna, who had vowed she should not 
be buried with the ever-lasting dead- 
wreath, but with wild flowers, emblems 
fresh and pure as herself. 
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AVING avaiied u:yself ot the hos- 

pitality extended by the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad Company, to the edito- 
rial fraternity, in an excursion to the 
mountains of Colorado, to celebrate the 
opening of their road to Denver; on the 
return-trip, I left the party at Junction 
City, a lively and growing town in Kan- 
sas, in order to take a leisurely survey 
of the eastern portion of that State. 
After a week’s travel, by railroad and 
stage, through a number of the southern 
counties, I turned my steps northward ; 
and crossing the Kaw River, came to a 
temporary rest in the pleasant little town 
of Louisville, the county-seat of Potta- 
wattamie County, where I was hospita- 
bly entertained by a friend and college 
chum, who had long been importuning 
me to come and stay beneath his roof. 
A glowing account from my lips of the 
beauty and fertility of southern Kansas, 
and the rapid progress making there in 
population and material wealth, seemed 
to put my friend upon his mettle. 

“Such talk as yours,” said he, “is re- 
garded as heresy on this side of the Kaw. 
We can show finer lands and better 
streams in northern Kansas, than any 
you have seen down on those arid plains. 
Pottawattamie County, for instance, is 
somewhat hard to beat; and that you 
may Carry away a correct impression of 
Kansas with you, I shall want you to 
take a few miles’ drive out with me to- 
day, just to see what kind of a country 
we have to show you.” 

This invitation suited me exactly; 
and, in less than an hour, I found my- 
self seated with my friend behind a pair 
of tough Indian ponies, which address- 
ed themselves to their work with a will- 
ingness that spoke well for their race. 


Our drive skirted the western edge of 
the far-famed Pottawattamie Reserve, 
and carried us over pleasant, far - reach- 
ing uplands, alternating with fertile in- 
tervale, through which coursed numer- 
ous creeks, their banks fringed with a 
goodly growth of hard timber. Here 
and there we would pass a cultivated 
patch, with a rudely constructed house 
of limestone, nearly concealed behind 
the tall, standing corn; a few domestic 
cattle, perhaps, lariated near by, whose 
sleek, well- filled sides gave evidence of 
the nutritious succulence of the wild 
grasses that sustained them. 

“Your farmers,” I remarked, “don’t 
appear to follow the most improved 
methods of husbandry. Where are 
their fences and their barns? Have 
none of them enterprise enough to set 
out a few fruit-trees? Why, look at 
that corn-field! A stranger would be 
in doubt whether the grain or the weeds 
received most of the farmer’s attention.” 

“The truth is,” said my friend, “nei- 
ther growth is very much troubled with 
the man’s labors.” 

“But how does he employ his time?” 

“Well,” said my companion, hesita- 
tingly, “if the truth must be told, farm- 
ers out here are not exactly models of 
thrift. Here we are, seventeen miles 
from railroad, and perhaps one or two 
inhabitants to the square mile. You 
can not keep a man’s energies up to 
high-pressure point when he is left to 
plod along in the wide wilderness.” 

“ But these men were not born here,” 
I argued. “You Kansans make great 
boast of the enterprise and intelligence 
that characterize the flood of immigra- 
tion you are receiving. Must a man de- 
generate because he is for awhile sepa- 
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rated from society? I should have sup- 
posed the education we receive produced 
more lasting effects.” 

“T don’t know,” pursued my friend, 
half abstractedly; “things generally 
come out right in the end. No man is 
coming out here to settle, you must un- 
derstand, who has the stir in him which 
is communicated by thickly settled com- 
munities. These fellows, as a rule, are 
about adapted to the physical condition 
that surrounds them. The vis inertia 
of wild Nature is a mighty force to deal 
with. Their nervous organization is 
not acutely developed, it is true; but it 
would only be ‘cutting blocks with a 
razor’ if it was. The farmers out here 
slouch along on their up-hill road, but 
they serve a useful purpose in our social 
economy. They are the primitive forma- 
tion in civilized society; not capable of 
receiving a high polish, but adapted to 
bearing a vast superincumbent pressure.” 

“ But the rich soil and favorable sea- 
sons,” I expostulated, “which you pa- 
rade so constantly before the world: 
ought not these advantages to incite a 
farmer to unceasing diligence? Where 
Nature prospers your efforts, it would 
seem to me that a man’s ambition would 
be aroused.” 

My friend here brought his ponies to 
a halt to give them breath, and directed 
my attention to an ox-team, plodding la- 
boriously along, attached to a load of 
stone. 

“See that man,” said he. “He’s got 
the whole day before him; he’s in no 
hurry. Now, I take this view of the 
case: A man’s ambition is generally 
aroused in proportion to the reward that 
awaits his efforts. In large cities, where 
the achievements of the whole world are 
gathered into a focus, and fortunes are 
won and lost in a day’s venture, a man’s 
faculties are pretty actively exercised, 
and the prize held up before him is 
enough to stir the whole force of his 
nature. But what inducement has this 
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man to wear out his frame with inces- 
sant work? He already has a shelter, 
such as it is, and a living is secured him 
from the soil. Fretting and fuming, and 
laying out impossible tasks, would not 
help his case one iota. Population will 
come to him in time, and along with it 
some of the refinements of civilization. 
But he can not help it along.” 

“Exactly,” I acquiesced. “And by 
the time he finds himself surrounded 
with a Christian community, he has 
grown such a barbarous recluse that he 
is no longer fit to partake of the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life.” 

“Yes; in many cases, that’s so. These 
men are the pioneers of civilization; they 
keep in advance of society, but do not 
care to mingle with it. By and by, a 
railroad will be opened through here, or 
the progress of settlement will give an 
enhanced value to the settler’s land. On 
the first good offer that’s made to him he 
will sell out, and betake himself to some 
region where he will not be crowded by 
neighbors. Then we shall have intro- 
duced a better mode of farming, and the 
country here will take a further step in 
the progress from barbarism to civilized 
life.” 

My friend here consulted his watch. 
“It is now just noon,” said he. “We 
hfve time to drive over to a ranch own- 
ed by an Englishman, a few miles from 
here. We will take dinner there and 
feed the ponies, and then get home by 
night-fall.” 

Giving the animals a touch with the 
whip, he headed them in a westerly di- 
rection, and commenced the descent of 
a wooded slope, at whose base a narrow, 
swift-flowing stream was hurrying past. 

“T am not quite sure of my road,” he 
remarked; “but a course due west will 
be apt to bring us up with our English 
friend.” 

“This Englishman,” I suggested, 
“will have a better style of farming to 
show us than any we have seen yet.” 
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“Well, I wouldn’t hold him up as a 
pattern of husbandry. He is an indus- 
trious fellow, has a good farm, and at- 
tends to his business. But he is the 
strangest man to undertake a pioneer 
life that ever you read of. His head is 
full of communistic theories. He has 
brought into this unpeopled wilderness 
the advanced social ideas that are now 
agitating our large cities.” 

“ An enthusiast,” I ejaculated. 

“No; at least, what enthusiasm he 
might have had is pretty well taken out 
of him by this time.” 

“Where is he from?” I queried. 

“From New York.” 

“ Any family?” 

“Wife; and, I believe, four children.” 

“Boys?” 

“One is a boy; the others, all girls.” 

“What, in the name of common 
sense,” I inquired, “brought such a 
man out here?” 

“You might ask,” replied my com- 
panion, “what leads to any other human 
folly. People can rarely see in advance 
what consequences they are entailing 
upon themselves. Here is a man with 
a family to support. He finds himself 
crowded in a large city, and capital get- 
ting the best of honest industry. What 
can he do? Social reformers preach up 
the doctrine of a division of land. No 
man can be independent, they talk, of 
the tyranny of wealth, unless he owns 
his own homestead. But it is no use 
inculcating such a truth, if all persist in 
clinging to over- populated cities. ‘Go 
out into the wide West,’ urge a number 
of our present writers, ‘where there is 
room for your industry, and where the 
landlord and the employer will not rob 
you of your earnings.’ Such a man as 
this is impressed with these arguments. 
He perceives that talking about social 
evils will not remove them, but that 
something must be done. What that 
something should be, lies plain upon 
the surface. There are too many seek- 
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ing employment in cities, and some must 
leave. Recognizing this as a duty, we 
next find him raising corn in Kansas.” 

I involuntarily shuddered. The re- 
sort struck me as a desperate remedy. 
To people crowded together in dense 
populations, until there is scarcely room 
for them to breathe, and competition so 
hedging them in that a man’s industry 
is frequently inadequate to gain him 
support, I can easily understand how 
the idea of a rural life must impress 
their minds with an irresistible charm. 
The evils that afflict them are at hand, 
while the picture which the imagination 
conjures up has all the-attractions of 
rustic plenty and felicity. But at what 
a price is this exemption purchased? 
To immure yourself upon these dreary 
plains, six leagues away from the near- 
est settlement, your few scattered neigh- 
bors rude and illiterate, your wife con- 
demned to a round of drudgery, and de- 
prived of all the enjoyment of pleasant 
social life, and your children growing up 
around your hearth like young barba- 
rians. Then the monotony of the man’s 
employment! Breaking stubborn prai- 
rie sod and planting corn, grubbing up 
weeds and hauling stone to build fen- 
ces—and all this pursued from year to 
year, with scarce an individual of your 
race to call forth the expression of a few 
cherished ideas, and conjure up in your 
mind the activities of the great world 
whose ceaseless hum is now lost to your 
ears. The effect of hard labor, followed 
from day to day and from year to year, 
absorbing every thought and every phys- 
ical energy, will almost inevitably show 
itself in the dulled intellect, the blunted 
sensibilities, and the degradation of the 
man. 

Further, our habits can not accommo- 
date themselves to such violent extremes. 
Old feelings and past activities can not 
be eradicated with a mere change of 
scene. The Englishman had made his 
choice, and, it would seem, abided the 
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consequences with manly fortitude. But 
it was easy to understand that he found 
the ordeal a terrible one. In the en- 
deavor to procure sustenance for his 
family, he had been reduced to the dep- 
rivation of that intellectual exercise 
which raises man above the level of the 
brutes, and gilds the dull horizon of 
present endurance with silver-lined vis- 
tas, leading to those ever-attractive chd- 
teaux en Espagne. If this is the best 
that society can do for its producing 
classes, no wonder that they have taken 
the task in hand of ordering things to 
better suit themselves. 

A thirty- minutes’ drive over a long 
stretch of exquisite green surface, roll- 
ing like waves of the sea, brought us to 
aclear, rapid stream, skirted with a dense 
growth of oak, hackberry, and cotton- 
wood. On each side of the stream 
spread a wide strip of rich bottom-land, 
while to the east towered a precipitous 
bluff, its sheer side torn and jagged, ex- 
posing layer upon layer of gray lime- 
stone. Successive rains had washed 
away the earth, and block after block of 
this natural masonry had become loos- 
ened and fallen to the ground, their two 
surfaces as smooth and true as if pre- 
pared by the hand of the workman, and 
forming a valuable and inexhaustible 
quarry for every building purpose re- 
quired by the farmer. 

My friend reined in his ponies, to ex- 
patiate on the beauties of the scene: 

“Just in front of us there, where you 
see yon field of corn standing, is the En- 
glishman’s half-section. The place was 
first owned by a worthless, horse - thiev- 
ing vagabond from Missouri. Being de- 
tected in his lawless practices by the 
Brothers at St. Mary’s Mission, they 
procured his arrest, but he died in jail— 
it was supposed, by his own hand —be- 
fore he was brought to trial. His wid- 
ow, desiring to return to her friends in 
the East, sold the property to this En- 
glishman; and he has as nice a piece of 
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farm land as any in the county. See 
this deposit of limestone,” he exclaimed, 
admiringly, “washing down and triturat- 
ing with every rain. These débris, pen- 
etrating into this bottom-land, charge 
the soil with the main element of which 
wheat is composed; and let him crop 
his land as he will, Nature will always 
keep it abundantly supplied with the ex- 
act nutriment he requires for his grain. 
But,” added he, “let’s drive over, and 
see this man.” 

There is no question that, to a farm- 
er’s eye, the place must have presented 
great attractions. The clear, full-breast- 
ed stream bordered the western edge of 
his land, its steep banks affording him 
an abundant supply of excellent timber 
—a growth sc highly prized in this un- 
timbered country. The piece of corn he 
had planted, covering perhaps fifty acres, 
although betraying the same slovenly 
cultivation which seems to characterize 
the farming of this whole State, in being 
literally overgrown with weeds, had at- 
tained a growth of fully twelve feet, the 
stalks being thicker than a man’s wrist, 
and the ripening ears attesting the prod- 
igal wealth of the deep, black loam from 
whence they sprung. On the eastern 
extremity of his farm, stood this ex- 
haustless laboratory of Nature, which 
my friend had pointed out so admiring- 
ly; while the timber on the west, and 
the natural elevations which surrounded 
him, so completely protected his land 
from the fierce winds which sweep over 
this exposed country, that his thrifty, 
young orchard of apple-trees grew as 
luxuriantly and securely, as if the mild 
zephyr was the rudest breath that assail- 
ed it. 

Yet the aspect of the whole place 
struck me as cheerless and uninviting. 
With the exception of a few rods of wire- 
fence at one end of his corn-field, the 
entire farm was uninclosed. His house 
was rudely constructed of limestone 
blocks, laid together just as the hand of 
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Nature had fashioned them; but not a 
flower, nor a sapling, nor a shrub, sur- 
rounded it, to indicate a taste for home 
comfort, and afford protection to the in- 
mates from the all-pervading glare of the 
scorching sun. The stable was a rude 
thatch, open at both ends, and a few 
domestic cattle were lariated close by. 
His garden-patch was remote from the 
house, but so completely choked up with 
weeds that all signs of husbandry were 
effaced. The barn-yard, which artists 
so delight to depict as offering to the 
eye all the materials which fill out a pict- 
ure of rustic repose and plenty, was no- 
where to be found. It was a mere scene 
of rude, uncultivated Nature; and the 
settler’s industry barely sufficed to pre- 
serve any trace of culture from instant 
obliteration. 

Driving up to the rude dwelling —the 
door of which stood open, revealing a 
poorly furnished room, encumbered with 
various farm-stores, and used for every 
domestic purpose —my friend was wel- 
comed by the settler’s wife, an intelli- 
gent-looking person of middle age, the 
sharp lines of whose countenance bore 
those signs of hard work and mental se- 
clusion, which give to the Western wom- 
an a physiognomical expression so dif- 
ferent from that cheerful, zzsoucianté air 
we meet with in city life. 

“Mrs. Westwood,” said my compan- 
ion, after introducing me to the lady, “I 
have brought this gentleman out to show 
him what Kansas soil can produce. Is 
Westwood about the farm?” 

“He’s most likely at the bluff with the 
team,” the lady replied. “He is haul- 
ing stone to build a new cellar. But 
walk in, gentlemen,” she added; “you 
would like to rest awhile. I will send 
one of the children over to the bluff, to 
tell my husband that you are here.” 

Hereupon she called her daughter —a 
well-developed girl of fourteen years, 
her handsome face browned with the 
sun, and a roguish twinkle in her bright, 
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hazel eye—to unhitch the ponies, and 
give them a feed of corn. Then con- 
ducting us into an inner apartment, she 
bade us be seated while she spread a 
lunch. 

“This lady,” remarked my friend, “is 
American-born; she hails from New 
York city, I believe. The girls, although 
a little rustic in their air, are fine -look- 
ing and intelligent. They would, per- 
haps, be a little gauche in a fashionable 
drawing-room, but they are a wonderful 
help to their father on the farm. But, 
see, here’s Westwood’s library. If you 
want to know a man’s character, you 
have but to look over his books.” 

I remember, some years ago, being 
struck with the remark of a literary peer, 
Lord Francis Egerton, when applied to 
to subscribe to a fund for the purchase 
of Shakspeare’s birthplace. He for- 
warded a liberal contribution, but ac- 
companied it with the saying, “‘I regard 
a well-thumbed copy of the Bard’s writ- 
ings in the cabin of an American back- 
woodsman, as a far more fitting memo- 
rial than the preservation of any building 
that may be associated with his name.” 
Without wishing to be intrusive, the in- 
terest that had been excited in my mind 
in regard to my new-found friend irre- 
sistibly prompted me to look over the 
books, which, in this solitary place, must 
form his sole intellectual companions. 
His literary treasures were abundant, 
although not kept with any scholarly 
care. Upon two rough board shelves, 
resting upon brackets in the wall, were 
arranged cheap copies of a number of 
English and French standard poets; 
Shakspeare, Milton, Cowper, Byron, 
Burns, Béranger, Racine, Corneille, Vol- 
taire, and Lamartine being the most 
prominent. American duodecimo re- 
prints of Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Thirlwell, and some others made quite 
a show of historical reading. But, thrust 
into a box, and piled in a corner on the 
floor, lay a miscellaneous heap of vol- 
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umes and periodical literature, a large 
proportion of which was of a socialistic 
character, as in a slight research among 
them I came across Rousseau, Fourier, 
Louis Blanc, Owen, Holyoake, and a 
number of kindred writers. From the 
dust accumulated upon these books, it 
was evident that they were but little dis- 
turbed; and I felt in some perplexity of 
mind to determine whether the man had 
outgrown his literary tastes, and now 
devoted his whole powers to the busi- 
ness of farming, or whether it was still 
a struggle between mind and muscle, 
and the force of circumstances was im- 
pressing the torturing conviction upon 
his soul that he had been hopelessly 
beaten in the battle of’ life. 

A heavy step announced the entrance 
of our host, who immediately presented 
himself, and welcomed his visitors with 
the utmost cordiality. My friend apolo- 
gized for interrupting him in his work. 

“Mr. Mason,” said he, “if you will 
take the trouble to drive out here every 


day, I'll cheerfully devote an hour or 
two to conversation with you.” 
“You are not bored much with visit- 
ors, I suppose,” suggested my friend. 
“Not enough to serve my wants,” he 


answered. “We have not yet hit upon 
the juste milieu in our social life. In 
the distribution of wealth, superfluous 
hoards gather in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals, while thousands are deprived 
of the barest necessaries ; and our pop- 
ulation either clusters together in such 
dense throngs that there is not room for 
them to bustle in, or they spread out 
over the vast wilderness until they are 
out of the reach of each other’s voice. 
Fortune, it seems, will never come with 
both hands full.” 

Mrs. Westwood here broke in from 
the next room: “There is no use of his 
complaining of having too much of a 
good thing. When he was in New York, 
his great trouble was he hadn’t room 
enough; now he has all a person can 
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reasonably ask. I tell him I’ll hear to 
none of his complaints.” 

The settler seemed to take his wife’s 
badinage good-humoredly. 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” he re- 
marked. “When a man is so closely 
stowed that he hasn’t free use of his 
members, it does not seem unreasonable 
that he should look out for a wider 
sphere. Still he does not necessarily 
ask for the whole boundless continent to 
range in. I wanted room enough, I ad- 
mit; but here I have more than I asked 
for.” 

While this conversation proceeded, I 
took note of the settler. He was thirty- 
seven years of age, I should judge ; short 
of stature, and slightly bent in the shoul- 
ders. He was of somewhat light build, 
but muscular, and evidently possessed 
of considerable powers of endurance. 
Exposure to the sun had browned him, 
although he was of naturally fair com- 
plexion; and a piercing, dark eye, with 
a pleasant smile about the mouth, indi- 
cated a cheerful disposition, however ad- 
verse might have been his experience 
of the realities of life. He manifested 
none of that absorption which indicates 
the enthusiast or the man of one idea; 
but, on the contrary, was light and gen- 
eral in his conversation, and favorably 
impressed me with his common-sense, 
matter-of-fact way of looking at things. 

An announcement from Mrs. West- 
wood that the meal was ready, summon- 
ed us to the family-room; and I seated 
myself at the neatly spread table with 
the utmost readiness, as our morning 
drive over the breezy prairie had given 
me a most inordinate appetite. On be- 
ing invited to partake, my friend and I 
fell to without ceremony; and although 
Western cookery is generally of the most 
execrable character, I can bear honest 
testimony, that, in this backwoods cabin, 
as wholesome and well-prepared a meal 
was served as the most exacting disciple 
of Hygeia could anywhere ask. 












“ How do your girls stand this out-of- 
the-way life?” asked my friend Mason 
of the honest settler, who, to enjoy the 
rare company of his fellow-men, had seat- 
ed himself opposite to us at the table. 

“1 don’t hear much complaint from 
them,” said he; “but they are not very 
enthusiastic in their love of a Western 
life.” 

Attracted by the presence of strangers, 
his family had gathered in the room. 
The age of the three girls would range 
downward, probably, from sixteen to 
twelve years. They had their father’s 
dark eyes and cheerful expression of 
countenance, and all bore the ruddy 
glow of health, although the second girl 
seemed less rugged and more retiring in 
her demeanor than her two sisters. The 
boy, a cheery little fellow of five, was 
seated on the floor, busied in making 
some kind of a harness for his little pet 
dog. 

“What school facilities have you for 
these young girls?” I inquired. 

“None, anywhere within reach,” re- 
plied the mother. “The people in this 
country seem to bestow no attention 
upon any thing that belongs to civilized 
life. A parcel of half-savage Indians 
are our principal neighbors; and you 
may judge what regard they have either 
for schools or divine worship.” 

“Why,” said I, “I thought the pro- 
visions for education in Kansas were 
more liberal than in any other State in 
the Union.” 

“The provisions are liberal enough,” 
observed Mr. Mason; “two sections in 
every township are set apart to create a 
school-fund. But the population here 
is too sparse at present to warrant the 
building of many school-houses ; and the 
consequence is, many settlers are de- 
prived of all educational facilities.” 

* The truth is,” said Mrs. Westwood, 
“we ought never to have come out here 
with our family of girls. 1 opposed it 
with all my might, but Mr. Westwood 
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was determined. And now, I believe, 
if the truth was known, he is just as sick 
of his bargain as any of the rest of us.” 

“Well,” returned he, “whatever un- 
happiness my judgment may have inflict- 
ed upon you, I am willing to atone for 
by putting up with your discontent.” 

“That’s fair enough,” interposed my 
friend. “But, say, Westwood, wasn’t 
you led somewhat astray in your judg- 
ment by a fanciful picture of rural felicity 
which the reality hardly justifies ?” 

The settler, thus pointedly appealed 
to, seemed to hesitate in his reply. “I 
don’t know,” at length he said, “how to 
regard the matter. The life I am now 
leading is, certainly, not one I should 
adopt from choice. I have always been 
surrounded with the activities of a large 
city, and at one time indulged in the am- 
bition of playing a useful part in the 
great social movements of the age. This 
solitude weighs upon my mind like a 
dense vacuity. Sometimes I feel ready 
to accuse myself of cowardice in having 
deserted my post. The years passed in 
this solitude seem like a blank in the 
book of life.” 

“Well!” ejaculated his wife, “I de- 
clare I never heard him confess so much 
before.” 

Turning to her, he said: “ You know, 
wife, what unhappiness I suffered in New 
York. Human nature can not stand 
every thing. I am willing to resign my 
natural liberties for the benefits confer- 
red upon the individual by civilized so- 
ciety; but I can never consent to be- 
come a slave.” 

“What business did you follow in New 
York?” my friend inquired. 

“T do not intend to let old feelings 
get possession of me,” Westwood con- 
tinued. “ They awake memories too bit- 
ter. For a number of years I followed 
the occupation of proof-reader. It is but 
a mechanical pursuit, 1 admit; still, it is 
one in which the mental faculties are en- 
gaged, and | fouad the pursuit of such 
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an industry totally incompatible with the a view to spend a summer in Europe. 


condition of thralldom—both of mind 
and body—to which it reduced me.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Ma- 
son, bluntly. 

“No, probably not,” replied the set- 
tler; “and I doubt very much whether 
my grievances, which I found so intoler- 
able, would, if fully detailed, strike you 
with much force.” 

“You are away from those scenes 
now,” remarked my friend; “you are 
your own master, and have a support for 
your family assured you. The contrast, 
therefore, can not be but a pleasant one; 
for as old Lear says, 


* The lamentable change is from the best ; 
The worst returns to laughter.” 


Since I and my friend have come out to 
have a talk with you, I want you to tell 
us something about your former life.” 

“T am not old enough yet,” the set- 
tler replied, “to have become narrative. 
I have accomplished nothing in life, and, 
therefore, have nothing to relate. Some- 
times I am led to question whether the 
views that have driven me from all hu- 
man society are quite sound. It is true 
they are sustained by many of the most 
advanced minds of the age; but the test 
of a rule is, will it work? And when I 
came to my fellow-operatives for aid in 
the practical adoption of the principles 
that were to work such benefits to so- 
ciety. I found them unwilling to co-oper- 
ate with me. Thus I was left a victim 
to a false system, with none to aid me in 
achieving deliverance for myself and fel- 
lows.” 

“What were you fighting against?” I 
inquired —‘“the system of wages—of 
hired labor?” 

“Exactly. Let me show you my posi- 
tion. My employer was an extensive 
book and job- printer, who had thriven 
in the world. He lived in an elegant 
house of his own; his family was sur- 
rounded with every luxury. and he him- 
self was taking lessons in French, with 


I, too, was diligent and laborious; my 
desire to see my family in the possession 
of comforts was fully equal to his; and 
ambitious projects filled my mind, which 
rendered the drudgery of my daily life a 
bitter mockery. And what reward was 
bestowed upon me for the devotion of 
my ceaseless industry? Barely suffi- 
cient to provide for the absolute wants 
of my family. My employer was not to 
blame for this. I clearly recognized that 
fact. That another man was more suc- 
cessful than myself, I was pleased to 
see. God has provided enough for the 
reasonable wants of all; and if our so- 
cial institutions defeat this beneficent 
design by the unequal distribution of 
wealth, it is idle for those who are de- 
frauded tocomplain. The task devolves 
upon them to bring about a more equi- 
table state of things.” 

“But,” interposed my friend Mason, 
“all men are not alike endowed. You 
surely would not deprive the successful 
man of his earnings, because another 
man’s incapacity prevents his acquiring 
a sufficient share.” 

“T would have our social laws framed 
to afford protection to the weak. In 
earlier times, might was right; the phys- 
ically strong man preyed upon his weak- 
er brother, and no courts of justice were 
at hand to restrain the violence of the 
oppressor. Injustice now assumes a 
less opprobrious shape. Capital has be- 
come the spoiler, and grinds the pro- 
ducing class under its heel; and, though 
working under the sanction of law, none 
the less robs the helpless laborer of his 
fair share of the general product. To 
secure even-handed justice to all. I would 
have more regard paid to the rights of 
labor.” 

“But.” exclaimed I. interrupting him. 
“what are your trades- unions and your 


co-operative societies designed for? Are 
they not established to champion the 


cause of labor?” 
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“If you have devoted any attention 
to the subject,” he replied, “you will 
admit, with me, that labor, without leg- 
islative aid in its contest with capital, 
wages a hopeless warfare. Power, in- 
telligence, and combination are on the 
side of wealth; the interests of capital 
hold controlling sway over the minds of 
men, and our public councils are openly 
or covertly directed by its all- pervading 
influence. Against this power the work- 
ing - classes oppose their trade organiza- 
tions; but their members, through igno- 
rance of the laws that govern the distri- 
bution of wealth, misdirect their efforts, 
and these very unions are actually en- 
tailing upon them additional mischiefs.” 

“TI do not like the encouragement 
given by these trade associations to 
strikes,” I observed. 

“Their one radical error,” he contin- 
ued, “consists in regarding the wages 
system as the permanent s/a/us of the 
laborer. Their whole machinery is de- 
voted to securing a high scale of remu- 
neration for the members. This is false 
statesmanship, since the cost of labor 
determines the price of commodities ; 
and let them enhance the value of a 
day's labor as they will, the object is de- 
feated when the expense of living keeps 
full pace with whatever increase of pay 
they may secure.” 

“What course of action, then,” I in- 
quired, “would you have the working- 
class adopt?” 

The settler mused a few moments, 
and cast a glance at his other visitor. 
“ My friend Mason and I,” he remarked, 
“have discussed this matter frequently, 
and he regards my views as visionary 
and impracticable. Had I seen any 
prospect of their early adoption, I should 
never have abandoned the struggle and 
brought my family out here to——”’ 

“There, you see,” said Mason, tri- 
umphantly, “you convict yourself. It 
is no use a man living in advance of his 
Your theory is at war with human 


age. 
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selfishness, and that you can never over- 
come. If you have any plan of reform 
to work out, you must adapt it to the 
nature of the instruments you have to 
work with. For I see no signs of the 
millennium at present.” 

“You, I suppose,” answered he, “in 
common with all other reasoners, will 
admit that our social system is mere 
chaos. When we see one class of the 
community accumulating wealth beyond 
all possibility of rational enjoyment, and 
other thousands deprived of the barest 
necessaries of life; when we see fields 
untilled, and the mineral treasures of 
the earth untouched, and our cities at 
the same time thronged with labor un- 
employed, the least reflecting must be- 
come conscious that we are living under 
a false state of things. Bastiat says that 
‘the divine Intelligence which has in- 
fused harmony into the motions of the 
celestial bodies, is equally capable of 
establishing order in the internal mech- 
anism of society.’ It is evident that 
some important natural law, which should 
govern human society, is violated.” 

“What is that law?” we both in- 
quired. 

“You hear unceasing pzans sung,” 
the settler continued, “in praise of Com- 
petition. By this bitter rivalry of man 
with his fellow, and class against class, 
we are told that our energies are stimu- 
lated, our activities kept from stagnat- 
ing, and the progressive tendency of the 
age made perpetual. So clear a thinker 
as John Stuart Mill pronounces compe- 
tition necessary in the present state of 
industry and of society, and asserts that 
‘to be protected against competition, is 
to be protected in idleness and mental 
dullness, and to be saved the necessity 
of being as active and intelligent as oth- 
er people.’ But do you not see that 
competition is social war? That it is 
antagonism instead of identity, filling 
men’s-minds with strife and bitterness 
against each other, and creating a gen- 
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eral scramble, in which the most selfish 
passions are aroused, and all are eager 
to seize whatever comes within their 
reach ?” - 

“T tell you,” exclaimed my fellow-vis- 
itor, dogmatically, “that human selfish- 
ness is an impediment you can never 
make away with. Whatever theory you 
may propound for the amelioration of 
the race, must take in that universal in- 
stinct as an important factor.” 

“Human selfishness,” continued the 
settler, “‘is no more an impediment to 
the identification of interests, than the 
law of gravitation is an impediment to 
free locomotion. Without selfishness, 
which inspires the disposition to acquire 
and enjoy, human nature would stagnate. 
I readily admit that if my plan of social- 
istic reform were at war with this ine- 
radicable instinct, it would be, as you re- 
gard it, visionary and delusive. But the 
true socialist only seeks to control this 
principle by subordinating the regard 
for self to a consicleration for the inter- 
ests of the whole race. If you and I, 
being neighbors, are constantly at strife, 
we can inflict lasting injury upon each 
other, and, in the end, the winner will 
find he has played a losing game. But 
let us work together harmoniously, and 
while Tam best advancing my own in- 
terests, I am at the same time promot- 
ing yours.” 

“Yes, but 
to say. 

“One moment, if you please,” pur- 
sued the speaker. ‘Extend this prac- 
tice to the whole village community —to 
the whole State —or, indefinitely, to the 
whole civilized world. Do you contend 
that there is no plan practicable of con- 
vincing poor, struggling humanity — ev- 
try member of which is, to a greater or 
less extent, robbed of the happiness for 
which this life was designed —that the 
identification of his interest with that of 
society at large is a more efficient way 
of securing his own well-being, than the 


” my friend attempted 
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present mode of waging a constant war 
with his whole race? To question it 
would be to deny the wisdom of the 
Almighty, and hold that His intelli- 
gent creation are the creatures of blind 
chance.” 

These arguments impressed my ‘mind 
with great weight. It was a beautiful 
theory, certainly, this application of the 
Christian principle of Universal Love 
to the daily and mundane relations of 
man with his brother man. But, like 
my fellow- visitor, I could not but feel 
prompted to reject the whole of the set- 
tler’s views as impossible of attainment, 
and to class them with those visions of 
human beatification, which, in this hard, 
selfish, struggling world, we can never 
see realized. But, deeply interested in 
this excellent man’s ideas, I could not 
refrain from asking him how he sup- 
posed his proposed substitution of iden- 
tity for antagonism of interests could best 
be brought about. 

He answered: * The agencies that are 
destined to work this social revolution 
are everywhere in operation. Through- 
out Europe, and reflectively in this coun- 
try, the conviction is gaining ground, 
that the great mass of humanity were 
created for other purposes than merely 
to toil that a few individuals may roll in 
superfluous wealth. The leaders of the 
reform movement, in their endeavors to 
bring about a more equitable division 
of property, may advocate false meas- 
ures, and disturb existing relations. with- 
out having the wisdom more properly to 
adjust them. But you will agree with 
me that it is something to set the agita- 
tion in motion: a temporary disturbance 
must always precede the removal of 
abuses.” 

“T suppose you respect the srcred- 
ness of private property?" T inquired. 

“T advocate no agrarianism.” he re- 
plied; “but I take my firm stand on 
Jeremy Bentham’s doctrine of *the great- 
est happiness to the greatest number.’ 
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And when we see the rapacity and in- 
justice of past ages perpetuated by the 
law of inheritance, and the strong, the un- 
scrupulous, and the ungodly of the pres- 
ent age using their uncontrolled power 
to deprive even their Christian brother of 
his fair share, then, I say, that the pow- 
ers of legislation and the force of public 
opinion should, in justice to the great 
human family, be directed to securing a 
fairer division of God’s common gifts to 
man.” 

“You'll have an interesting time,” re- 
marked Mason, “in getting these views 
accepted by property-holders.” 

“They have had their way long 
enough,” he returned; “perhaps, it is 
time now for some others to assert their 
rights. Although I am no longer in the 
fight, I can not look with indifference 
upon the efforts made by the great mass, 
who are the sole producers of wealth, to 
have some regard for justice established 
in our social relations. And when I see 
the producing classes of this country 
and of Europe setting aside the national 
jealousies which have hitherto held them 
apart, and meeting in international con- 
gresses to devise some peaceable means 
for acquiring those natural rights which 
no hereditary privileges and no musty 
parchments can fairly deprive them of, 


T may possibly be deemed presump- 
] tuous to affirm that of all the various 
theories submitted by scientists on the 
subject of aerolites, not one has unre- 
servedly commended itself to the accept- 
ance of the great mass of ordinarily well- 
educated people ; and yet. there are few 
phenomena in which mankind at large 
take more interest, because they occur 
within the scope of their vision, and at- 
tract particular notice by their frequency, 
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I have such abiding conviction in the 
moral power latent in this combined 
movement, that I feel a prophetic assur- 
ance that all opposition must eventual- 
ly give way, and that the millions who 
are now deprived of their birthright will 
win for themselves and their children 
after them a fair share of the rewards 
which are derived solely from the all- 
producing hand of industry.” 

Finding this honest settler so well in- 
formed on the labor movements of the 
present day, I should have liked to hold 
further converse with him on the radical 
changes in land tenure proposed and 
recommended at the Working-men’s 
Congresses held in Switzerland in the 
summer of 1869, and in Cincinnati last 
August. But Mr. Mason had grown 
impatient to get started on our return 
home. It was now three o'clock, and 
we had a good four-hours’ drive before 
us: it would be as much as we could 
do to get to Louisville before sundown. 
But having had my thoughts set to pon- 
dering on this subject by the interesting 
visit above described, it has occurred to 
me that a repetition of this good man’s 
conversation might not be without profit, 
and would be, in some way, advancing 
the ends of this extraordinary Kansas 
Settler. 





brilliancy, and singular characteristics. 
A chemist or other scientific individual 
may retire within the avcava of his stud- 
ies, and effect astounding results which 
gradually commend themselves to the 
practical acceptance of the whole world, 
without enlisting general attention; but 
all theories relative to aerolites are seiz- 
ed. discussed, and either accepted or dis- 
carded, nearly as soon as they are pub- 
acrolites are familiar 
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visitants, and continually absorb much 
public interest. Admitting the serious 
difficulties which must be encountered 
in ascertaining the origin and character 
of aerolites, their ends and uses, it is, 
nevertheless, true that none of the solu- 
tions heretofore given seem to meet all 
the requirements of the case. Their au- 
thors have, doubtless, succeeded in con- 
vincing themselves and a moderate num- 
ber of other savans, but the intelligent 
world has not been satisfied. It is the 
object of this paper to pass in review the 
more important hypotheses advanced by 
philosophers, and, without proposing any 
thing new, to defend the claims of one, 
which was formerly promulgated under 
disadvantageous circumstances, at a pe- 
riod comparatively early in the examina- 
tion of these phenomena, and, therefore, 
lacking in the knowledge since acquired. 
Steam, the magnetic telegraph, and oth- 
er great forces have been successively 
discovered, condemned, exploded, re- 
vived, and made the great motors of 
civilization. The denunciation and ap- 
parent disproval of a theory do not nec- 
essarily involve its worthlessness, nor 
do they debar it from the possibility of 
recall whenever additional arguments 
can be cited in its support, and espe- 
cially when the theories which have been 
made to take its place are so very open 
to more decided objections. If this ar- 
ticle fails to convince, it will but meet 
the common fate which has befallen all 
previous dissertations on this interesting 
topic. Agitation and open discussion 
are the only means of arriving at a sat- 
isfactory solution, and the writer special- 
ly disclaims any other object than to ex- 
cite renewed attention toward aerolites. 
Solid, semi- metallic substances, can- 
dent, coruscating, and falling to the earth 
from the atmosphere, are the things 
known under the generic name of aero- 
lites (air-stones, or meteoric stones). 
These strange visitants are accompa- 
nied with a horrible hissing sound, like 
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the rush of a huge shell, and sometimes, 
if not always, by a loud report, like the 
bursting of a bomb. They generally 
leave a long trail of light in their wake, 
which is so vivid that it can be clearly 
secn for some time after the aerolite has 
disappeared. A noted writer on this 
subject says: “Of course, these ap- 
pearances have been observed only at 
night; when the stones have fallen in 
the day-time, the meteor has not been 
observed, but the report and shower of 
stones only have been noticed.” This 
isa grave error. The writer has on four 
different occasions observed them dur- 
ing the full glare of a noonday sun. 
Within a mile of Fort Craig, New Mex- 
ico, in October, 1862, himself and some 
thirty other persons were astonished at 
the sudden and remarkable appearance 
of a very large and exceedingly brilliant 
meteor, which crossed the sky from 
south-east to north-west, about half- 
past twelve o’clock in the day, which 
was one of very great splendor and clear- 
ness. The meteor passed, apparently, 
within twenty yards of the line of the 
sun’s lower limb, and exceeded that lu- 
minary’s light so much that it was as 
distinct as a flaming ball would be at 
night. A loud, rushing noise was heard, 
and its train could be marked for some 
distance. There are several gentlemen 
now residing in San Francisco who were 
present, and noted the facts as related. 
It has been held that “these meteoric 
masses come from a height of from twen- 
ty to one hundred miles, and that the 
diameter of some of them has been cal- 
culated to be at least half a mile.” Fur- 
ther, that “the stones which reach us 
from them form but a very small portion 
of their bulk, the main body holding on 
its way through the heavens.” If we 
are to accept these statéments, what be- 
comes of Newton’s principle of attrac- 
tion of gravitation? That a little fellow 
only half a mile in diameter — granting 
the calculation to be correct—should 
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pass within twenty or one hundred miles 
of the earth without being drawn into it, 
in the absence of any known or suppos- 
ed counteracting force, but should pass 
off, after giving us a parting shot, re- 
quires a stretch of the imagination which 
I am not prepared to suffer. We can 
not reasonalily destroy a principle which 
has been proved correct, to make way 
for a series of suppositions. We are as- 
sured that acrolites do not move with a 
velocity /ess than three hundred miles in 
one minute. Novw, as acrolites weighing 
several hundred pounds have been found 
on the surface of the earth, only partial- 
ly buried, and perfectly symmetrical, 
showing no crack or flaw, nor exhibit- 
ing any ragged edges, as they would if 
they were the fragments of a large mass, 
one is involuntarily led to doubt the 
statements relative to their velocity, 
magnitude, and fragmentary character. 
Propelled at the rate of three hundred 
miles a minute, a meteoric stone of one 
hundred pounds would either bury itself 
deep in the earth, or be dashed into mi- 
nute particles by such violent impact on 
solid rock. It certainly would not re- 
main on the surface in perfect condition. 

Some writers, claiming to be scientists, 
have obstinately maintained that aero- 
lites are the products of earthly volca- 
noes; while others have as persistently 
contended that they are missives from 
volcanoes in the moon. With reference 
to the former of these propositions, it is 
only necessary to say, that much the 
greater number of aerolites have been 
discovered in regions several thousand 
miles distant from any active volcano; 
and there is no terrestrial power known 
to man that will hurl them such an im- 
mense distance. Besides, they do not 
resemble any volcanic emissions. I 
shall take the liberty of styling the sec- 
ond, the lunatic proposition. It is now 
generally admitted by informed minds, 
that our world is some hundreds of thou- 
sands of years old; and aerolites have 
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undoubtedly been falling much of that 
time. There is nothing to show that 
their advent is recent, but much that 
leads us to believe otherwise. If we 
credit the moon with being the source 
from whence our meteoric stones are 
derived, we must also believe that her 
bombardment has been maintained long 
enough to have shot away many times 
her volume, especially when we reflect 
that the cannonade is not solely direct- 
ed at the earth, but is maintained with 
equal activity in other directions. While 
some of her volcanoes are blazing away 
at us, others are shooting into space, or 
peppering some other planetary target. 
One may be pardoned for believing that 
the natural forces of the carth and of the 
moon are proportioned to their respect- 
ive magnitudes, and that if terrestrial 
volcanoes are insufficient to throw aero- 
lites a thousand or two of miles, those 
of so inferior a planet can scarcely be 
held to hurl them 240,000 miles. 
Another mild-mannered theory, which 
has its devotees to this day, is to the fel- 
lowing effect: That acrolites are small 
comets, whose orbits are occasionally so 
near that of our earth that the picayune 
comet and the earth sometimes come al- 
most in contact, when the angry little 
fellow lets go a petard, and projects a 
portion of his already diminutive body 
against the surface of his more preten- 
tious antagonist. To sustain this hy- 
pothesis, it is argued that solar comets 
sometimes approach near enough to the 
sun to almost strike that great luminary, 
and then, frightened at his grandeur, 
move off with exceeding cclerity beyond 
the orbits of all the planets, and do not 
return again, in some instances, for hun- 
dreds of years; and that the earth is like- 
wise furnished with its system of com- 
ets, whose size and periods of revolu- 
tion are proportioned to the body around 
which they revolve. As before observ- 
ed, this globe of ours is not by any means 
a new creation. Its existence commen- 
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ced thousands of centuries ago, and its 
size, movements, and general laws of ac- 
tion have been pretty accurately deter- 
mined many generations back. Why 
the Creator should have organized a 
numberless corps of mimic comets, for, 
apparently, the sole purpose of acting 
as mitrail/leurs to our orb, rather sur- 
passes ordinary comprehension. Grant- 
ing their existence, and making proper 
allowance for the time they have been 
engaged in their amiable mission, and 
the immense, almost incomprehensible, 
quantity of matter they must have lost, 
and this earth gained, is it not somewhat 
singular that our globe is no larger now 
than it ever has been? What has be- 
come of the pulverized comets? It is 
certain that aerolites are constantly fall- 
ing; that scarcely a day passes without 
the advent of some of these singular vis- 
itants. Have we been shooting them 
back into space, and leaving them to be 
picked up again by their damaged par- 
ents? One or two visits of a pigmy 
comet would suffice for its entire demo- 
lition and absorption by the earth; is 
its loss replaced by some other? It is 
claimed that these fragments strike us 
with a velocity amounting to 300 miles 
aminute. The speed of a cannon- ball 
is 1,500 feet a second, or 90,000 feet 
(about seventeen miles) in a minute. 
A cannon-ball weighing one hundred 
pounds, and striking the earth obliquely 
at the moment of its greatest velocity, 
would bury itself many feet deep; but 
when we increase that velocity in the 
ratio of three hundred to seventeen for 
aerolitic speed, is it reasonable to con- 
jecture that the stone would be found at, 
or near, the surface? Could any stone 
or known metal withstand such terrible 
collision? Many things have great sim- 
ilarity of appearance, but are, neverthe- 
less, quite different in point of fact ; and 
any resemblance between the motions 
of comets and those of aerolites can not 
be considered as determining a relation- 
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ship of the two. A bomb-shell, ora large 
rocket cleaving the air at night, appears 
as nearly like an acrolite as does a com- 
et, and yet it is not an aerolite. 

One of the most recent theories an- 
nounced has been put forth by Monsicur 
Stanislas Meunier, of the Museum of 
Natural History, in Paris. This savant 
has discovered a remarkable relationship 
between a mass of meteoric:iron found 
in Chile and another mass found on the 
Alps, and between them and a stone 
picked up in Algeria; and he immedi- 
ately concludes that they have been mut- 
ually connected by stratification upon 
an unknown globe. He then proceeds 
to state, that “the meteorites which now 
arrive upon the earth are not of the same 
mineralogical nature as those which fell 
in past ages. Formerly, iron fell; now, 
stones fall.” I shall assume the liberty 
of disagreeing with Monsieur Meunier. 
It is not true, as he evidently intends to 
have it understood, that iron has stopped 
falling, and given place to stones. So 
late as 1862, a very large meteor fell near 
the town of Tome, situated on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande, about twenty 
miles south of Albuquerque. It was so 
large that the fragments were sufficient 
to ruin the agricultural capacities of a 
two-acre lot, the largest piece weighing 
several tons, to judge from its general 
appearance, and none of them being so 
small that it could be lifted by a man of 
ordinary strength. The whole mass was 
meteoric zvoz, and it still remains, sub- 
ject to the inspection of the curious or 
scientific. 

Monsieur Meunier then says, “ Dur- 
ing the last 118 years there have been 
in Europe but three falls of iron, where- 
as there have been annually, on an aver- 
age, three falls of stones.” It is humbly 
submitted, that neither Monsieur Meu- 
nier, nor any one else, knows, or can 
possibly know, how many falls of either 
iron or stone have occurred in Europe. 
Meteoric visitants are extremely chary 
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of displaying their beauties in populated 
communities. There is no record of one 
ever having fallen in a town or city, or 
ever having struck a house, barn, or 
other building. They have never been 
known to commit any act of hostility on 
mankind, and invariably seek the unfre- 
quented wilds in which to hide their fad- 
ed splendors. In regions remote from 
the habitations of man, they are infinite- 
ly more numerous. In Sahara, the des- 
erts of Arizona, New Mexico, western 
Texas, Arkansas, and the broad prairies 
of the American continent; in the enor- 
mous waste places of South America and 
Africa, they can be seen in all their cor- 
uscating glories as often as two or three 
times a week. This assertion positive- 
ly ignores what are popularly called 
“shooting-stars,” having reference only 
to true aerolites. If Monsieur Meunier 
had been awake at all times, could take 
the whole of Europe within the scope of 
his vision, and had kept an accurate 
record of each meteoric visitant, his 
claim to exact knowledge, so stiffly as- 
serted, might be worth something; but 
in default of all these requisites, it can 
only be received with a very large amount 
of allowance. 

Let us pursue that gentleman’s argu- 
ments a little further. He says, “The 
greater number of meteoric zrons, which 
exist in the Paris collection, have fallen 
on the earth at undetermined epochs; 
all the meteoric stones are of compara- 
tively recent date.” It has already been 
shown that meteoric irons have fallen 
within a very recent period, completely 
upsetting Monsieur Meunier’s theory on 
that point; must one now be compelled 
to believe that no meteoric stones have 
fallen in past ages because the Paris col- 
lection does not happen to contain a few 
specimens? Again, this savant adds, 
“Perhaps we are even justified in say- 
ing that stones of a new kind are begin- 
ning to arrive; for falls of carbonaceous 
meteorites were unknown before the year 
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1803.” The gentleman clearly feels jus- 
tified in his foregoing deductions, but 
admits a little hesitancy in the one just 
quoted. There is a broad distinction 
between the existence of a thing, and 
the knowledge of such existence. Gold 
has existed in California for no one 
knows how long, but the fact was un- 
known until quite recently. Monsieur 
Meunier tries to prove too much. He 
goes too far, and leads his disciples 
beyond the bounds of common sense. 
Granting that meteorites are fragments 
of “lost stars,” and that their nature has 
changed from iron to meteoric stone, and 
from that to carbonaceous stone, with, 
as he adds, the prospect of having other 
changes in future, we must also grant 
that those “lost stars” have been re- 
markably precise in the quality of their 
mitraille, banging us with iron at one 
period, with stone at another, and alter- 
ing the substance of their discharges 
without any apparent reason, but with 
great certainty. 

It would be impossible, within the 
limits of a magazine article, to follow up 
and dissect all the various chimeras that 
have been advanced to puzzle the brains 
of mankind. It is sufficient to say, that 
none of them appear to be based on any 
more solid grounds than those already 
cited. The human mind is prone to in- 
dulge in the marvelous. It likes to deal 
with things uncommon; and scientists 
are, in general, no exception to this rule. 
The medical profession has wrapped it- 
self up in the gloom of Greek and Latin, 
of which two-thirds of its votaries know 
little. Botanists, mineralogists, geolo- 
gists, ethnologists, entomologists, ich- 
thyologists, and the whole host of scien- 
tists, deal only in the abracadabra of 
their respective studies. But why in- 
vade the heavenly host, and rend them 
into fragments, to account for the fall of 
aerolites, when natural causes, within 
the reach of ordinary comprehension, 
are sufficient for their explanation? 
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Those who have adopted the cometary 
theory, by which aerolites are credited 
with a velocity of from three hundred to 
four hundred miles a minute, contend 
that if they were concretions of earthy 
particles, formed into compact, candent 
masses in the air, and from thence launch- 
ed back to earth by their acquired grav- 
ity and the power of attraction, their dy- 
namics would not correspond with those 
of cometary fragments, nor with shots 
from lunar volcanoes. It is sought to 
make their movements agree with a cher- 
ished theory, rather than to build a rea- 
sonable hypothesis upon known move- 
ments. No substance foreign to this 
globe has ever been discovered in the 
composition of a meteorite. To accept 
the proposition that these visitants are 
fragments of stars or comets, would be 
to credit those celestial bodies with be- 


ing of like components with the earth, 
which is at variance with the received 
theory relative to comets. 


Disabusing ourselves of the impres- 
sion that the dynamics of meteorites are 
precisely those of comets, and keeping 
ourselves within the confines of ordinary 
intelligence, by close investigation of de- 
termined results, we shall arrive at the 
conclusion that there is nothing so mys- 
terious, after all, in the frequent visita- 
tions of aerolites. Infinitesimal particles 
of earthy matter are drawn up into the 
atmosphere to very great heights, with 
the same ease that infinitesimal particles 
of vapor are caused to ascend and form 
themselves into clouds. Water-spouts 
do not expend their whole power on 
aqueous particles, but take up vast mass- 
es of other and more solid substances 
as well. The phenomenon known as 
the “rain of frogs” has been ridiculed 
and contradicted by certain scientists ; 
nevertheless, there is abundant proof to 
show that it has occurred, and probably 
will again. In 1864, the writer, in com- 
pany with some fifty other travelers, had 
personat experience of the fact. We 
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were in Arizona, not less than twenty 
miles from any stream, pond, or water. 
The day was extremely sultry, and we 
had halted to let the animals graze and 
rest for an hour or two. Not a living 
thing besides ourselves and horses was 
in sight, and certainly no frogs were 
hopping over the rich, tufted gramma- 
grass, which covered the ground for 
miles in every direction. Suddenly a 
dense, black cloud made its appearance, 
and it soon began to discharge a co- 
pious rain upon our unsheltered heads. 
The drops were very large, and the wa- 
ter quite warm. Nearly every person 
wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, which 
proved a great protection against the 
rain as well as against the sun. Our at- 
tention was soon arrested by the pelting 
of something which struck our hats like 
hail, but which proved to be frogs, and 
in less than two minutes the grass was 
fairly alive with those creatures. Sev- 
eral of the party took some from their 
hat-rims. Our unexpected visitors were 
all of one size, about quarter of an inch 
long from nose to rump, very lively, and 
apparently in the best condition. Their 
fall had been broken by the springy, 
resilient nature of the grass. It is not 
probable that several hundred thousand, 
perhaps millions, of frogs had suddenly 
been hatched into life in the ground by 
the rain, or, if they had, that in their in- 
fantile glee they jumped five feet eleven 
inches from the earth to the top of our 
heads merely to show how the game of 
leap- frog should be played. Nor had 
they any such caudal appendages as 
are generally attached to juvenile raza. 
They came from above, in company with 
the rain; and this fact was made clear 
by holding out the hand and seeing 
them fall upon it, as well as finding 
them on our hat-rims. The eggs from 
which these reptiles sprung, had un- 
doubtedly been drawn up into the at- 
mosphere by the action of a water-spout, 
and held in suspension with aqueous 
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particles long enough to hatch them out 
and give them perfect form; then, by 
the force of mutual attraction, the sepa- 
rated particles of vapor got together in 
such masses as to form heavy shcets of 
water, which, in turn, became amenable 
to the law of attraction of gravitation, 
returning to the earth from whence it 
had been drawn. In the fall new di- 
visions were created, called “drops,” 
among which the frogs descended, hav- 
ing been, obedient to similar forces, mov- 
ing with the aqueous particles. This 
instance is cited to show that other 
things besides vapor are translated from 
earth to atmosphere by certain well- 
known and accredited devclopments of 
natural laws. 

Along the Gila River, the soil is cov- 
ered, and in many places white, with alka- 
li, which, by the passage of troops and 
teams, has been ground into a fine, im- 
palpable dust, so extremely light that, 
in some seasons of the year, the tramp of 
one’s foot will send it high inair. Strong 
whirlwinds occur, carrying great mass- 
es of this dust, fine sand, leaves, and 
other substances of trifling weight, to 
heights beyond the reach of human vis- 
ion. Several columns, not less than from 
fifty to one hundred feet in diameter, 
have been observed rising simultane- 
ously, like monstrous, erect, yet twist- 
ing serpents, soaring away in the mazy 
depths of the upper atmosphere. Upon 
meeting some obstacle, like a hill, or 
forest, the whirling columns are sepa- 
rated from their bases, and gradually 
disappear ami the clouds, just like wa- 
ter-spouts. ‘The same phenomena have 
been witnessed on Sahara, Atacama, and 
other wide deserts. The sands of Sahara 
have been gathered from the decks of 
vessels 250 miles distant. To have ac- 
complished so great a distance, they 
must have attained an immense height, 
and to their superior gravity may, prob- 
ably, be ascribed their return in the nor- 
mal state. 


{ JuLy, 


It is not within the range of reasona- 
ble conjecture that the enormous mass- 
es of finer, lighter, and more buoyant 
earthy particles carried aloft by whirl- 
winds remain there; and as they have 
never been known to come back in the 
same shape they had when departing, 
they must necessarily return in some 
other. The laws of gravity inculcate 
that gravitation occurs between the most 
minute particles ; that it is proportioned 
to the masses of those bodies; that it 
is transmitted instantaneously from one 
body to another. These rules are not 
founded on hypothesis, but are the re- 
sults of actual observation and experi- 
ment. When vast masses of earthy 
particles find themselves suspended far 
above the earth’s attraction, in their di- 
vided and separated condition a rapid, 
mutual attraction takes place, and they fly 
together with intense speed, being all in- 
stantaneously affected, forming a nucle- 
us at some point, which then acts as the 
centre of attraction, until a body is ag- 
gregated too large to be longer uninflu- 
enced by the earth’s attraction. This 
conglomeration of infinitesimal parti- 
cles then launches itself from unknown 
heights, becomes incandescent while it 
is passing through a denser atmosphere, 
is deprived of its impurities, which are 
thrown off in coruscations, acquires a 
magnetic character, and directs its course 
toward that portion of the earth’s sur- 
face which is most in sympathy with its 
magnetic state, and either lands with or 
without an explosion, which is caused by 
the violent bursting of the aerolite un- 
der the action of fiercest heat. 

Now for the dynamics. Galileo prov- 
ed, that the velocity of falling bodies in- 
creases in proportion to the time occu- 
pied in their fall, density having nothing 
to do with the question. There is no 
possibility of knowing from what heights 
aerolites commence their descent ; but, 
from the marked difference in their ve- 
locities, we can feel assured that some 
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come from very great clevations, while 
others fall from comparatively much less 
heights. Falling bodies precipitate them- 
selves at the rate of 16 fect for the first 
second of time, 48 the next second, 80 
the next, and so on, the spaces passed 
being in proportion to the square of the 
times or seconds. It will readily be in- 
ferred that a body falling from a very 
great elevation must acquire an immense 
velocity in twenty seconds only, and many 
aerolites have been observed which oc- 
cupied considerably more time in their 
descent, which is always oblique, and 
not perpendicular. The rapidity impart- 
ed by natural, well-determined causes is 
quite consistent with the discovery of 
ponderous acrolites on the earth’s sur- 
face, and the inconsiderable depth to 
which some have penctrated in soft 
ground. Their oblique direction is more 
than probably due to strong magnetic 
attraction impelling to the point where 
it exists. It has been remarked that 


they never have been known to strike a 
house, to fall in a town, or to come in 
conflict with any object made by man. 
Such could hardly have been the case 
were they fragments of celestial bodies, 
hurled against us by merely passing with- 


in the limits of our attraction. There 
must be some better and more special 
reason for their persistent avoidance of 
men’s habitations, and exclusive attach- 
ment to open and unprotected spaces. 
Where no artificial obstacle interposes 
between the attractive qualities of a giv- 
en spot and an aerolite, the latter launch- 
es itself in that direction after having 
come within the sphere of its influence, 
and hence its oblique course, as well as 
its invariable selection of an uncovered 
surface. It is assumed here, that the 
application of cometary dynamics to me- 
teorites is entirely unfounded and vis- 
ionary; but having been adopted by 
certain scientists, they are bound to 
force extraordinary conclusions in sup- 
port of their pet theory. Instead of in- 
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vestigating well-known natural causes, 
they have preferred to adopt mysterious 
and unnatural sophistries, and have been 
ever since puzzling their brains to rec- 
oncile them with facts. 

It is confidently claimed, that, within 
a year, a complete and intelligent theory 
has been laid down, satisfactorily ac- 
counting for the fall of acrolites, and 
demonstrating the source from whence 
they come. The fundamental idea is 
as follows: “The planctary spaces are 
crowded with an immense number of 
bodies, which move round the sun in all 
kinds of erratic orbits, and which are 
too minute to be seen with the most 
powerful telescopes. If one of these 
bodies is so large and firm that it passes 
through the atmosphere and reaches the 
earth without being dissipated, we have 
an aerolite. If the body is so small or 
so fusible as to be dissipated in the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere, we have 
ashooting-star. A crowd of such bodies 
sufficiently dense to be seen in the sun- 
light constitutes a comet. A group less 
dense will be entirely invisible unless 
the earth happens to pass through it, 
when we shall have a meteoric shower. 
All these bodies to be called by the gen- 
eral name of ‘meteoroids.’” Now, it is 
precisely this confusion of cistinct sub- 
stances to which objection is taken. I 
affirm that vast masses of meteoric iron 
and stone have reached this earth in 
great numbers since its existence; that 
they are still doing so; and that they 
are entirely distinct from the objects 
known as shooting-stars. It is not my 
intention to discuss these last; and I 
readily subscribe to the theory that they 
may be, and possibly are, infinitesimal 
nebulz, the wear and tear of comets or 
other celestial bodies, coming within the 
orbital motion of our earth, and inflamed 
by the intense velocity with which they 
are met by the earth. But why large 
fragments of iron or stone, or both com- 
bined, should invariably fall without 
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damage to any body or thing, and should 
as invariably be composed of certain 
well-known substances, is not account- 
ed for by the foregoing accepted the- 
ory. 

It is a reasonable presumption, that if 
fragments of comets, weighing from one 
to five or six hundred pounds, were met 
by the earth in the course of its orbital 
rotation, they would not be so tenderly 
regardful in their conduct, but would hit 
hap-hazard, destroying any thing in their 
way. That such has never happened, 
leads to the inference that there is some 
specific law governing those bodies, and 
directing their movements, entirely in- 
dependent of that which controls shoot- 
ing-stars. There is nothing to show 
precisely of what shooting-stars are 
composed, and a wide difference of opin- 
ion exists upon this point; but we have 
tangible evidence of the composition of 
aerolites, to the exclusive consideration 
of which this article has been directed. 
“Professor Newton estimates the num- 
ber of shooting-stars which enter the 
earth’s atmosphere daily at seven mill- 
ions. Their average mass appears to be 
the fraction of a grain, say one-third. 
We may, therefore, roughly estimate the 
amount of matter daily added to the 
earth in the way described at three hun- 
dred pounds, or one cubic foot. At this 
rate, it would require seven millions of 
millions of years to increase the diam- 
eter of the earth by a single foot.” This 
is all very probable, so far as shooting- 
stars are concerned; but it can have no 
relation to large, heavy, and compact 
bodies, like aerolites. The earth moves 
at the rate of 98,000 feet every second, 
which is the velocity with which it would 
strike a body at rest in planetary space. 
This velocity would produce a rise in 
temperature of 600,000-degrees, Fahren- 
heit—a heat greatly in excess of what 
any chemist can produce with the most 
powerful agents. The November fall of 
shooting-stars struck our atmosphere 
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with a velocity of forty-four miles per 
second, and were exposed to a heat of 
3,000,000 dlegrees, Fahrenheit. If those 
infinitesimal nebula struck our atmos- 
phere with such an intense velocity, it 
is but reasonable to infer that the larger, 
denser, heavier bodies, weighing hun- 
dreds of pounds, would strike us with 
even greater velocity, in which case they 
must either be ground to powder by the 
impact, or penetrate the earth far beyond 
ordinary reach, provided their compo- 
nents could withstand the action of a 
heat equal to more than 3,000,000 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. The substances of 
which aerolites are composed could not 
endure such intense fervency, but would 
be liquefied and dissolved instantane- 
ously. 

The conclusions arrived at, are: that 
aerolites are formed within the limits of 
our atmosphere; that their components 
emanate from the earth and return to it, 
never having gone outside of its influ- 
ence; that their dynamics and force of 
impact with the earth are not properly 
accounted for under existing theories; 
that no sufficient reason has yet been 
given for their avoidance of human hab- 
itations, their appearance on the surface, 
and the uniform nature of their composi- 
tion. A substance reducible to powder 
under the hammer, could never retain 
its integrity after striking the earth ata 
rate of speed equal to forty-four miles 
per second, or about 155 times harder 
than a cannon-ball, especially while sub- 
jected to the crucial test of fervent heat, 
which must either reduce it to liquid, or 
render it intensely susceptible to entire 
disintegration. 

The theory of earthy concretions in 
our atmosphere is not new. It has been 
given to the world in a crude state, un- 
supported by well-ascertained facts, and 
before it had the chance of comparison 
with more recent hypotheses. However 
well the atomic, cometary statement may 
apply to shooting-stars—and the gradual 
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disappearance and absorption of certain 
comets indicate the correctness of that 
view —it can not be made to hold good 
in reference to large, compact bodies of 
substances reducible to vapor under the 
action of a heat infinitely less than that 
which is ascribed to them. Although 
the uninhabited spaces of this earth are 
largely in excess of the inhabited, it is 
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more than probable, that, during a pe- 
riod of some hundreds of years in which 
aerolites have been the subjects of ob- 
servation and discussion, some, at least, 
would have fallen among the habitations 
of men. They could not all have avoid- 
ed them with such unfailing pertinacity, 
unless influenced by some distinct and 
inexorable law. 


IN VAIN. 


Should we grasp one truth profound, 
Should we hold some region vast 


Of the venerated Past, 


Should we mount to height sublime, by mortals yet unfound, 
Should we enter some temple untrod — 
Sacred to secrets of God: 

If we yield no answer to Humanity’s great claim, 

We have thought our thoughts in vain. 


Should our souls be stern and strong, 
Dauntless in the battle’s heat, 
Undismayed by swift defeat: 
If we strengthen not the weary, if we right no wrong, 
If we crush not false with iron hand, 
Bind not truth with golden band, 
Give no courage to the doubting, to no loss our gain— 
Our strength, our power, is vain. 


If by ceaseless, strong desire, 
Underneath some bitter cross, 
Counting selfhood utter loss ; 

If through agony untold, one soul has come up higher, 
Yet calls not through that shadowy space, 


Pleading from its calm, 


white place, 


Reaching down through depths of conquered pain, 
We have climbed the heights in vain. 


Should we hear, or almost hear, 
Hymns by mortal thought unknown, 
Saints have sung by shining throne — 
Hear the infinite, sweet chorus of the swinging spheres: 
If we knew, or if we a/most knew, 
Yet led no shrinking traveler through 
Portals dim of doubt, to pathways pure, and high, and plain, 
We have heard and known in vain. 


Vor. VII.—4. 
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BECOME conscious, by degrees, 

of a presence in my room, and 
awake sufficiently to be aware that there 
is a light burning in it. I am not yet 
enough aroused to know what it means, 
though I have a dim idea that it is noth- 
ing agreeable; and I have time to get 
up some absurd theory, in my half-sleep- 
ing brain, to account for it, before the 
voice of the Quartermaster, saying, 
“Eight bells, sir!” dissipates all my 
misty notions. “Light my candle, Quar- 
termaster! How’sthe weather?” “ Fine 
night, sir.” ‘Very good.” The Quar- 
termaster goes out, and shuts the door. 
Then ensuesa miserable minute, in which 
I debate with myself the point of turn- 
ing out, argue a matter already settled, 
and try to avert the inevitable. It ter- 
minates in my rising, of course. I dress 
rapidly; for I want to get on deck with- 
in ten minutes — the longest time allow- 
ed to a good relief, in which to reach 
the deck at night. 

All this while extremely discontented 
thoughts are worrying me. Iam sleepy, 
and do not want to go on deck. I feel 
tired, and not at all inclined to walk for 
four hours. I think how snug I'd be at 
home, and envy my ’long-shore friends 
their privilege of unbroken rest. But 
my discontent can not long be exercised 
in my room, because I am soon. ready to 
go on deck, so fast have I been dressing. 
I glance regretfully at my still warm 
bunk, blow out my candle, and grope 
out of the dark ward-room up to the 
spar-deck. There I find young Haul- 
bowline, the Officer of the Deck, waiting 
for me at the head of the ladder. 

Haulbowline is juvenile and impa- 
tient—one of the late promotions-—and 
gives me an insight of his character, in 


the quick way he shuffles his feet while 
I come up the ladder, and in his manner 
of passing the orders. Sleepy as I am, 
I notice that. “Thirty fathoms chain 
starboard bower—six fathoms water— 
boats are up—Captain’s aboard.” “ Very 
good; I'll relieve you——”  Clatter, 
rumble, bump!—and Haulbowline’s al- 
ready on the gun-deck. He went so fast 
that he almost fell down the ladder. A 
second rumble and clatter, and then a 
faint bang comes up as he gets down the 
berth-deck ladder, and shuts the door of 
his room. 

My reflections begin: What’s the use 
of suc a man as Haulbowline turning 
in? He can’t appreciate sleep: he’s too 
impatient. I’d be all right in five min- 
utes: rest wouldn’t be wasted on me. 
I'll warrant he won’t be asleep inside an 
hour. Wonder what time it is? Only 
nine minutes past twelve! I must have 
relieved him in eight minutes, and that’s 
all the thanks I get. He would have 
growled enough if I had been two min- 
utes late. Waterways never relieves me 
inside of fifteen minutes, and I’m begin- 
ning to think that this punctuality doesn’t 
pay me atall. Virtue is its own reward 
too much. (Yawn, fearfully prolonged.) 
What a dreary, long time four hours is 
at night. I can’t see any end to it— 
wish it were seven bells. (Yawn.) Won- 
der what time it is—won’t look at the 
clock. That makes time drag. (Yawn 
—yawn.) Wish it were seven bells. 

Here follows a period of time, filled 
with an indescribable mixture of unset- 
tled thoughts, discontent, and drowsi- 
ness. The condition of a very sleepy 
man who may not indulge himself, is the 
acme of painless, physical misery. My 
time passes by in this manner until two 
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bells (or, one o’clock); seeming to be 
longer than it really is because of the 
restless component in my feelings. Then 
I find myself wide-awake, engaged in 
thought, and forgetting my sleepiness in 
some interesting subject. 

My reflections continue: This is bet- 
ter than an hour ago. One hour of my 
watch gone. I must beat up some in- 
teresting things to think about, to amuse 
myself and occupy the time. I ought 
not to have much trouble to get enough 
of this brain-fodder for a night-feed. 
One must be busy or he will be misera- 
ble, day or night. Captain Catharpin 
recognized the principle when I spoke 
to him, on one occasion, about our extra 
work. I went to him as spokesman of 
the Midshipmen, and told him that we 
would like to be excused from standing 
watch in port, and from further copying 
of the log. ‘Well, sir,” he answered, 
“tell the Midshipmen that they can’t be 
excused from standing watch and copy- 
ing the log.” “May I ask, Captain, 
how long we shall have this work to 
do?” “TI can’t say exactly, sir; but I 
intend to keep you busy as much of the 
time as possible. You young gentlemen 
need ship’s duty to keep you out of mis- 
chief. Now, when I wasa Midshipman,” 
etc., etc. How disgusted the fellows 
looked when I gave them the Captain’s 
message! Says Ennis, “When Cathar- 
pin went to sea in the stecrage, with 
twenty other youngsters, that was all 
very well.” Ennis was nineteen. Smiff 
said not a word, but ran his fingers 
through his thick side- whiskers, with a 
smile of ineffable disdain on his hand- 
some countenance. Ye gods and little 
fishes! How are the times changed! 
No; but how altered are the Mids. 
“The times do not change, but we 
change in them.” 

So I want something to interest me: 
not to keep me out of mischief— for 
there’s not enough life in me to make 
any danger of that, even if I were not 
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the grave and responsible Officer of the 


‘Deck—but for occupation; to grease old 


Time’s joints, and let him slip by more 
quickly and quietly. What shall I think 
about? Bah! what an empty-headed 
fellow I am. I feel like Don Quixote 
with his cats. My head is empty. Nat- 
ure abhors a vacuum. Ideas reach my 
skull, and there stop and scratch to get 
in. The sound they make is magnified 
intoa mighty bell-ringing by its rebound- 
ings in the space within. That was far- 
fetched! It won’t do atall. Try again, 
Hanks. No; it isn’t worth my while. 
I’ll stop here ; it’s convenient to lean on 
the rail and rest my pins, while I beat 
my brains for something to occupy me. 

What a glorious night it is! The 
mellow moonlight seems to inclose ev- 
ery thing it touches, folding it in a cov- 
ering of an indistinct, soft light. It 
lends a mystic charm, and it creates for 
all wakers that peculiar, cool, dreamy 
joy one can feel on such a night alone. 
On such a night Selene awoke Endymion 
with her kiss. How beautiful her kiss 
is now on the water yonder—a golden 
radiance. That glow is like a floating 
bridge of tremulous light, undulating on 
the swell, and vibrating on the ripples. 
That is a beautiful thought of Longfel- 
low’s —perfect in its way. How black 
and mysterious is the high land over 
yonder! How delightful this faint breeze. 
Why, this is Arcadia I’m in! I’ve been 
here before and recognize the country, 
but did not expect to make it a visit to- 
night, when I turned out so unwillingly. 
Truly, Byron and Shelley were right in 
their love and praise of the night. I can 
now understand Shelley’s longing, lov- 
ing strain in his hymn; but by daylight 
it seems weird and far-away. 

This reminds me of Nagasaki Harbor, 
that still night I stood the mid-watch 
there, three years ago. There was the 
same high, black land, and romantic 
moon, and bright starlight; the same 
delightful “ wandering airs,” as to-night: 
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but there were other elements of inter- 
est then than now. The boatmen ashore 
had their boats hauled up on the beach, 
and straw fires under them, which burn- 
ed high and sank to bright points alter- 
nately; fitful, flaring fires, casting long 
beams of red or yellow light on the dark, 
glassy water. How densely black it was 
under the high hills below the town! I 
could see within a hundred yards of the 
shore; but when I tried to look farther, 
my gaze was stopped by the mass of 
solid gloom. How ghostly white the 
huge, square sails of the junks showed 
against the blackness, their dark hulls 
barely discernible in the night, dim and 
unsubstantial. Phantom barks! The 
priests in the temple kept banging away 
on their gongs, and sang as only priests 
can; but, happily, they were so far away 
that their noise was softened by the dis- 
tance to a pleasant sound. Occasional- 
ly a fish leaped up and fell back into the 
water with a sharp splash, throwing the 
drops of gold about him prodigally, and 
leaving the widening circles of light to 
mark, for a time, his bold dééxut. I'll 
remember the sights and sounds of that 
charming night as long as I live. 

Nagasaki was always pretty, night or 
day. When the bay was ruffled by the 
afternoon breeze, while the little coves 
remained still smooth, reflecting the dark 
green of the trees; and the trees on the 
hills, and the plants and grasses fringing 
the shore, rustled and waved; and the 
brown, thatched villages in the valleys 
at the head of the coves lay still and ap- 
parently void of life; and the terraced 
hills, striped stone-color and pale green 
alternately, rose up like banded pyra- 
mids; and the ships-of-war, with the 
flags of three great nations flying free at 
their peaks, swung silent at their an- 
chors, graceful in every curve and line 
—then was Nagasaki Bay the loveliest 
harbor I ever saw. 

What a gay tramp Ennis, young Ca- 
tharpin, and I enjoyed that afternoon! 
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How charming a color was the pale, yel- 
lowish green of the young rice in the val- 
leys. It was like the first unfolding of 
buds in spring, at home. Those paths 
on the sides of the hills, winding along, 
rising and falling, were very pleasant 
paths to walkin. The grasses and vines 
hung down from the rocks on one side, and 
the hill sloped steeply down on the oth- 
er to the level of the valley, of which we 
sometimes caught a glimpse through the 
breaks in the foliage. The bright-eyed, 
darting lizards, with their quick motions, 
gave enough of life to those peaceful and 
quiet places. The little, brown Japan- 
ese girl, who surprised us by shouting 
the familiar word, “ Ohio,” when she had 
reached a safe distance from the stran- 
gers, seemed appropriate, and a part of 
the picture. We didn’t know then that 
she meant, “Good-day.” Those com- 
mon country-folks were pleasant enough 
always: one got scowls only in the towns. 
I wish we could have reached that cave. 
The thick bamboos were too much 
for us; and perhaps the other fellows 
thought, like me, of the snakes we had 
seen, and felt queer about the legs in 
that close undergrowth. It was not 
agreeable to have to give it up after so 
much effort; but I don’t think we could 
have climbed to the mouth of the cave, 
even if we had been able to reach the 
foot of the rock. It’s pleasant to remem- 
ber how we strolled along the winding 
paths, contentedly puffing our Manilas, 
occasionally stopping to drink from some 
pure, bright, little brook, attracted more 
by its sparkling beauty than by thirst, 
and enjoying the loveliness of the ever- 
changing view. Ennis and I didn’t do 
very well with the pistol that day. It 
was risky work, firing down the hill with- 
out knowing whether any one was in the 
valley below. I think we were decided 
to take the chance by the unconscious 
reflection that one Jap, more or less, 
didn’t matter. Like the Dutch Captain, 
who said: “No matters. Blanty more 
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Dutchmen in Holland!” when the com- 
mander of an English vessel went aboard 
to apologize for having killed a man by 
firing a shotted gun in saluting. 

What an infernally bad salute we fired 
there. The Britishers might well laugh 
at us for those three double-headers, five 
times missing fire, and that solitary four- 
teenth gun about twenty seconds after 
the salute was finished. There was 
plenty of it, such as it was. We were 
ashamed to look an Englishman in the 
face after that. 

That’s a good smell—hay, I guess. 
Reminds me of the mid-watch I stood, 
when we were steaming up to the Straits 
of Sunda: I smelt the spices in the airs 
off the land. I was thinking of Nellie 


that night, with what I thought were 
feelings of ardor unquenchable, and the 
time flew by swiftly. That was a rare 
mid-watch—one of a thousand. 

Light ho! what is it?—only the rail- 
road ferry-boat starting out of the dock. 
Queer old town, this! One night, when 


I was here before, I saw a fire, and I 
made a mental resolution then that if I 
ever settled down I’d avoid this place. 
The house burned half down before any 
alarm was given, and entirely so before 
they got the engines out. Then they 
rang the bells and yelled like fiends for 
half an hour after the fire was over, when 
the whole thing would have been done 
with in an ordinary town. Gay place! 
My watches were three times as long 
then as now, for I couldn’t help watch- 
ing the clock, and my impatience mere- 
ly increased its own cause. 

Four bells! Jove! how the time has 
gone by. My watch is half over al- 
ready. These trains of thought pay a 
man at night. Wonder how much lon- 
ger I am doomed to stand watch fora 
living. I’m tired of this life. It isn’t 
likely to do a man much good, either, 
unless he be very stiff in his purposes, 
and his aims be high. I’m afraid that 
I’m not fit for much else than to eat the 
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lotus. I’d make a gay old lotus- eater, 
now—never thought of that. Sorry it’s 
impracticable. Let me see how Thom- 
son’s idea of ’long-shore bliss suits me. 
How does it go? 
“* An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 


Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 


Better than the lotus, but, alas! no more 
to be attained. I'll run over the list, 
and see how much of it may be had by 
aman inthe Navy. “An elegant suffi- 
ciency?” Notinthe Navy. “Content?” 
Qld Content was never in the same ship 
with me. “Retirement?” Not in the 
Navy; at least, not in the poet’s pleas- 
ant sense. “Rural quiet?” Rural gam- 
mon. “Friendship?” Thank heaven, 
yes. “Books?” That depends on the 
size of the mess-bill, and the number of 
one’s family. “Ease and alternate la- 
bor?” All but the “ease and alternate.” 
“Useful life?” Can’t say as to that: the 
Department doesn’t let a man know un- 
til he’s dead. Of “progressive virtue,” 
the less said the better; and as to “ap- 
proving Heaven,” every man must settle 
that in his own mind for himself. Bal- 
ancing it all, the list, as a whole, is al- 
most impossible for any body to attain, 
and entirely impossible for an officer in 
the Service. My idea of the nearest 
possible approach to happiness is, to be 
in a pleasant business ashore; to have 
the society of congenial friends, and to 
have home comforts, in a nice house, 
with a pretty little wife to take care of 


if she meant to lead me so far? What 
a confounded fool I made of myself! 
Wonder if all women are so fond of 
amusement? Pshaw! this is a disagree- 
able subject, and I must change it 
Wonder who the fellow is that she —— 
the deuce! can’t I keep that girl out of 
my head? ‘~ 

I’ve been thinking a good while; it 
must be near the half-hour. “Isn’t it 
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five bells, Quartermaster?—-No? Very 
good.” It must be somewhere near it, 
at any rate. Wonder what time it zs. 
I won’t look, though: watching the clock 
makes time drag. Won't look?—no, I 
won’t look. 

What! only twelve minutes past two! 
The clock has surely stopped; but it 
has not, though. I can’t account for 
this. I thought it was certainly near 
five bells. Serves me right for looking 
at the clock. Wonder why I always do, 
when I make up my mind not to do any 
thing of the kind. I can never pass the 
clock three times in succession without 
looking at it, when I especially resolve 

I'd like to know who the fel- 
low is that Jenny —— confound it! can’t 
I keep that wretched subject out of my 
head after all this time? What could I 
do if I did know his name? I'll drop 
it, and think of something else. What 
shall it be? I'll make it box-hauling. 


When you come nearly head to wind, 


square away the after-yards. Let ’em 
swing square, holding on to the opposite 
braces. But you’d want a careful hand 
by the main-brace, in puffy weather, or 
your main-yard might go, which would 
be inconvenient at that period of the ev- 
olution. Then brace abox the head- 
yards. Let’s see if I can remember the 
orders in Luce oh, pshaw! it’s a bore; 
it don’t pay. Five bells! that’s better. 
Let me think “wearing” over again. 
No; I won't, either. I’ve worn that 
subject out already. Why is it that 
some officers run the lee-clew of the 
foresail up to the yard in tacking? That’s 
beyond my knowledge. . . . . Who can 
that fellow be? 


“ Forever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 


An unrelenting fue — ” 


I wasn’t going to think of that any 
more. I must drop it. It’s a queer 
way of club-hauling that Marryatt gives 
in “Peter Simpk.” May be he swung 
all his yards together, but I’m like that 
Paddy, who, hearing the story of Sam- 
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son’s exploit for the first time, said, 
“ Faith, an’ it’s a thousan’ of ’em he kilt 
wid the ja-a-a-bone of a jackass, ye say? 
May be he did, but dom’d if I b’lave it.” 
Marryatt’s girls were all of the right 
kind, at any rate—all nice girls. I’ve 
seen a few like them. What a sweet 
and dignified one was Lucy. No non- 
sense about her, no airs, no fizginess, 
but the ‘quiet and graceful manners of 
a lady. I fear that I did a little too 
much in the Edmund Sparkler line at 
that time. Whata charming little witch 
Nellie was, and how she could skate! 
Putting on her skates, hearing her live- 
ly talk and musical laugh, and seeing 
her pretty face and graceful skating, did 
that business for me in one afternoon. I 
was spooney enough for awhile, but I 
was a Midshipman then. “ Qw’on est 
bien & vingt ans/” What an arch and 
mirthful manner she had! I'd like to 
be with her half an hour, to see if she 
remembers those pleasant old times of 
flirtation as well as I do. I heard, the 
other day, that she is engaged. Jove! 
I can’t be so sick for Jenny as I thought, 
or I wouldn’t find myself remembering 
Nellie, the prettiest of them all, with so 
much interest. Inconstancy, thy other 
name is Hanks! 

“Six bells, sir!” calls out the Quar- 
termaster. “Swing strong and well the 
iron mace against the inner surface of 
the bronze paraboloid of revolution. Let 
the vibrations thereof be six times re- 
peated.” “Sir!!” “Strike it, Quar- 
termaster.” “Ay, ay, sir.’ The old 
fellow was “all in the wind” for a min- 
ute. 


“ Ca-ap-tif au riva-age de Maure, 
* Un guer-ri-er cour-bé sou-ous ses fers 


Pshaw! I can never remember the air 
of that. 
«En avant! partez, cam-ar-r-r-ades! 
L’arme au bras, le fusil chargé. 
J'ai ma pipe et vos embr-r-rassades —— 


Can’t recollect the words of that, and it 
takes them, as well as the air, to make a 
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song. That’s one of Béranger’s best, and 
I think I'll learn it. It’s a pretty thing 
they sing in the steerage, that “Ill sail 
the seas over.” I had to laugh at Kay- 
bel’s singing it, “I’ve sailed the seas 
over without any mess-stores ;”’ for there 
was more truth than poetry in that ren- 
dering. 

It’s too bad, Bender’s not getting us 
any fresh grub now we are in port. I’m 
tired to death of his beans. And all the 
old jokes about beans, “ Be(a)neficial,” 
“Nota be(a)ne,” “1 sighed when I thought 
of what might have bean,” etc., are de- 
cidedly threadbare. How was it Kay- 
bel had our bill of fare down yesterday? 
Bean-soup, boiled beans, baked beans, 
pork and beans, mashed beans, beans on 
toast, pickled beans, and curried beans. 
Halibut was ready to swear that it was 
a bean-pie we had, too. It did look like 
one. O, cruel Bender! 


**T'll sail the seas over —— 


Bender bought a barrel of beets, a bush- 
el of cucumbers, and a dozen soup-plates, 
the first time we went to sea. He hasn’t 
done so well since — 


“T'll roam the wide ocean, 
I'll sail the seas over for thee.” 


John Phoenix said Poe used the word 
“albatross” in one of his pieces, be- 
cause he had to choose between that 
and “old hoss,” and took the first as 
the more poetical. 

“Boat ahoy!” Wonder who the Quar- 
termaster is hailing now. They answer, 
“Ay, ay!” Let me see. There are 
only Waterways and Bender ashore in 
our mess, and that voice does not sound 
like either of theirs. I fancy that some 
of our Warrant Officers must have got- 
ten tight and have forgotten their hail. 
“Take a light over the side, Quarter- 
master.” I'll soon see who they are. 
They’re coming. Here they are: Wa- 
terways and Bender, after all. Why 
don’t they come up? What's the mat- 
ter with Waterways? He seems to be 
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He zs sick—very sick, appar- 
I’d better go down and help him 


sick. 
ently. 
up. 

“Bender, you had better turn in. 
You're tight.” 

“T cer’nly shan’t stay ’p here t’ be ’n- 
sulted. I’ll—hic!—see you "bout this 
in the morn’n’, sir!” ‘ 

There goes Bender, thanked be the 
gods! He goes much easier than Wa- 
terways did, but still he finds the man- 
ropes very useful. There’s his last hic- 
cough. 

How can any man deliberately go to 
work to stupefy the soul within him, and 
make a temporary animal of himself? 
I can understand it only when it is done 
to drive dull care away, to extinguish 
pain’s quick flame, with responsibility’s 
dull, eating fire. But men forget that al- 
cohol burns, too. 

My watchis nearlyover. Poor Booms! 
he will have Waterways’ watch, and it 
was his night in. He won’t like that. 


It was a funny thing, that, about the 


eel. The Boatswain’s Mate brought 
two boys to the mast for fighting. Splice 
said that Stopper had stolen the fish he 
caught, and he had hit him for it; “an’ 
plaze, sur-r-r, he’s got me fish now.” 
“No, sur-r-r,” affirms Stopper; “it’s 
me.own fish, sur-r-r. He was tryin’ to 
go through me for it, and I hit him, 


I caught the fish mesilf.” 
! ” 


sur-r-r. 

“He lies to yer face, sur-r-r 
claims Splice. “It’s me own fish, and 
his mouth is tored where I pult the hook 
out of him, more be token.” 

“Where is the fish?” asks Luff. 

“He’s got it on him now, sur-r-r,” 
sings out Splice. 

“Let’s see it, Stopper,” says Luff; 
and Stopper reluctantly pulls an eel a 
yard long, still alive and wriggling, out 
of his breeches’ pocket, amid the roars 
of the men forward and the quarter-deck 
smiles of the officers aft. 

“Here, Boatswain’s Mate! give the 
boy Stopper a dozen, well laid on, over 


ex- 
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the shoulders, with this eel! And let 
me find you stealing again!” 

“Thank ye, sur-r-r,” says Splice, de- 
lighted at getting so much the better of 
Stopper, and prepared to witness the 
punishment with lively satisfaction. 

“Be off, you young rascal, or your 
back will feel eelskin, too!” Luff’s a 
great fellow for summary vengeance. 

What did Bender mean by saying, one 
day, “Let the dog wait?” It seems fa- 
miliar to me, but I can not recall its con- 
nection. Let me see—ah! it’s Thack- 
eray’s: 

“ Care, like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate: 


Let the dog wait! 
Happy we'll be!” 


Most intellectual Bender! He has prob- 
ably been excusing himself with the rest 
of that verse, and has filled his glass 
a good many times on the strength of it. 

What was I thinking about? Booms 
won’t like being called a bit, poor old 
fellow! I pity his gray hairs, but I 
can’t stand his watch for him. The 
seven or eight miles I’ve walked since 
midnight have tired me. There’s the 
first rosy flush, the peep o’ day. “Hope 
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is the morning red of joy, and memory 
its evening red. What a beautiful 
Eight bells? Strike it, and call Mr. 
Booms.” 

My four hours have gone by very 
pleasantly, after all. What a fool I was 
to let sleepiness make me so miserable 
in the first part of it. I suppose every 
body is influenced more or less by such 
weaknesses; so I’m not alone. Poor 
human nature! There’s little use in de- 
terminations to leave the Service made 
at such a time, or in thought on the sub- 
ject at any time, apparently. I couldn’t 
make my salt outside of it, and plenty of 
salt is thrown in while I stay. Nearly 
every thing bids me remain, and I’m not 
sure that my inclination would make me 
leave if I could. Then I’ve such a good 
opportunity for usefulness— Here comes 
Booms, feeling as I did at twelve, only 
worse. “Well, Booms, glad to see 
you. ... Yes, Waterways is sick. I'll 
tell you all about it in the morning. 
There are thirty fathoms of chain on 
the starboard bower, and six fathoms of 
water; the boats are up, and the Cap- 
tain’s aboard. You'll find the morning 
orders in the book. Good-night.” 


THE MAORIES. 


EW savage races have, of late 
EF years, attracted more of the world’s 
attention than the New Zealanders, not 
more on account of the rich, inexhaust- 
ible gold- mines which their country is 
known to possess, its prolific soil and 
invigorating climate, than from their 
stubborn resistance to British rule dur- 
ing the last thirty years; their indomi- 
table spirit in a series of sanguinary wars 
with the British Government; their te- 
nacity and assertion of “native rights,” 
and their strategy and bravery—remorse- 
less, it is true, and savage, but never- 


theless effective. Reconcilable, but de- 
fiant, they hold much of what they 
originally claimed. Their chiefs have, 
many of them, attained to opulence, and 
several of them are representatives of 
their race in the Colonial Parliament. 
Less than thirty years ago, the Mao- 
ries (Mouries) were not only fierce sav- 
ages, but cannibals ; and, with the solita- 
ry exception of infanticide, were steeped 
in every vice and crime peculiar to sav- 
age warriors. They have now a native 
literature, can read and write their own 
language, and are, almost all of them, 
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Christianized. They cultivate the soil, 
have their own flour-mills, and depasture 
flocks and herds. Many of the chiefs 
keep their carriages, own gold- mines, 
and are among the richest men of the 
country. The daughters of these wealthy 
New Zealanders are trained in modern 
accomplishments, such as music, sing- 
ing, and drawing, and in the ball- room 
are as much distinguished for their po- 
liteness, as admired for their exterior at- 
tractions. Few women in any part of 
the world, not excepting even the An- 
dalusian damsels, possess greater nat- 
ural attractions than the half-breeds of 
this warlike race, where, by the admixt- 
ure of White blood, the sombre olive is 
tinted into piquant brunette, the gross 
native habit of body attenuated into sym- 
metrical development, and the large, 
dark, liquid eyes are instinct with pas- 
sion, but flashing with intelligence, and 
subdued by decorum. To trace, there- 
fore, the antecedents and the régime of 
this people may not be uninteresting to 
the general reader. 

New Zealand, which comprises sev- 
eral islands in the Indian Ocean, de- 
nominated respectively North, Middle, 
and South islands, with others of less 
note, extends eight hundred miles from 
north to south, and varies from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty in breadth. The 
geographical position of the country, as 
well as its physical features, account in 
a great measure for the characteristics 
of the race ; for, fanned by warm breezes 
from the Indian Ocean on the one hand, 
and tempered, on the other, by gales 
from the Antarctic, the climate is emi- 
nently calculated to develop the physical 
powers, and ripen the intellectual facul- 
ties. 

The North Island is the stronghold 
of the natives; and in the fertility of its 
soil, the equability of its climate, and the 
number of its commodious harbors, as 
well as the richness of its gold-mines, is 
by far the most important of the whole 
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group. There are reasons for believing 
that the natives, whose ancestors are 
supposed to have immigrated from the 
Sandwich Islands, have occupied these 
islands for five hundred years, and that 
those “ancient mariners” landed first 
on the North Island, not more than 
twenty miles from the present city of 
Auckland, whence their descendants 
spread into the valley of the Waikato 
River; thence into the country of Tar- 
anaki, now the province of Wellington ; 
and ultimately possessed themselves of 
the whole of the North and Middle isl- 
ands. 

The New Zealanders are able-bodied, 
of a dark-brown color, and manly bear- 
ing. They have well-formed, intellect- 
ual heads, a good muscular development, 
and admit neither beard nor whiskers. 
They are quick observers, have the tact 
of accommodating themselves, for the 
time being, to the tone and temper of 
those with whom they come in contact, 
whether in the open field, the market, or 
the counting-house. They are implaca- 
ble enemies, and faithful friends; once 
injured, they never forgive; once de- 
ceived, they never confide. They will 
stop at no falsehood, cunning, or hypoc- 
risy, to circumvent a foe; they will share 
their last meal with a friend, and protect 
him with their lives. In addition to 
these good and bad qualities, they are 
strictly temperate. 

Some years ago they made the alarm- 
ing discovery, that, owing to pernicious 
vices — the vice of intemperance in par- 
ticular — introduced among them by the 
Whites, their people had ceased to mul- 
tiply as of yore; and they were warned 
that, if these vices were not rooted out, 
their race, which had survived the rav- 
ages of fire and sword, would in a few 
years succumb to the inroads of disease, 
and the Maori name and race be blotted 
out forever. Alarmed at the possible 
contingency, they at once discarded the 
use of intoxicating beverages, abandon- 
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ed polygamy, constructed warm and com- 
fortable dwellings, and, for the double 
purpose of acquiring industrious habits 
and securing in the future less precarious 
supplies of food, their young men secur- 
ed employment on the farms of the 
Whites, in order to learn the arts of 
husbandry. The coveted knowledge 
once acquired, they returned home, cul- 
tivated their tribe-lands, and instructed 
their people in the use of the plow and 
harrow. Their producing power for 
years past has exceeded the require- 
ments of home consumption; and with 
the proceeds accruing from the sale of 
surplus produce, they purchase ammuni- 
tion and arms. Owing to this prudent 
policy, they are enabled, at any time, to 
send into the field two thousand men, 
well armed and equipped; but, as the 
dense forests, and the almost impassable 
nature of some parts of the country, are 
invaluable allies—in guerrilla warfare, 
especially — not more than half this force 
is required in ordinary campaigns, the 
remainder staying at home to cultivate 
the soil. 

Before the introduction of Christianity 
among them, the Maories were panthe- 
ists. One god presided over this, and 
another over that. Tane made trees; 
Ra built mountains; Tangaroa shaped 
fish; Matua dug rivers, and so on. Be- 
sides these national gods, the New Zea- 
landers, like the Romans, had their Zaves 
and Penates; for on the death of a rel- 
ative, the spirit of the deceased became 
the Atua—the guardian divinity of the 
family—and took a lively interest in 
mundane affairs, and especially in the 
fortunes of his godship’s relations. The 
Atua, as may be supposed, was a very 
important, but not at all an aspiring god, 
as, in his manifestations to his friends, 
he skipped about playfully as a lizard, 
crept slyly into their habitations, some- 
times ensconced himself quietly in the 
chimney-corner, and there, with his keen, 
inquisitive eyes, took note of his relatives 
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in the flesh. To children he sometimes 
made himself particularly agreeable by 
running up their backs, and resting him- 
self on their shoulders. The child so 
favored was always an object of particu- 
lar respect in the family, and, if a boy, 
the most encouraging hopes were enter- 
tained of his future prowess as a war- 
rior. At other times, the Atua assumed 
the shape of a spider, when, sobered and 
cobwebbed on a rafter, he reposed calm- 
ly under the same roof with his friends 
—a sign, to them, that peace and domes- 
tic quietude were 7” prospectu. Again, 
by some mysterious process known only 
to multiform and ubiquitous spirits, the 
Atua assumed the shape of the green- 
stone, feki—a very beautiful kind of 
stone, found in the river-beds of the 
country, worn by the Maories even yet 
as amulets around the neck, and worked 
into gold ornaments by the jewelers of 
that country. In short, the Atua mani- 
fested himself in various fantastic ways, 
discoverable only by Maori eyes, but 
always discoverable, nevertheless. He 
was, besides, particularly jealous of his 
prerogatives: any thing he touched be- 
came more or less ff, or sacred; and 
he could by no means dispense with the 
ritenga, or obsequies in honor of de- 
parted relatives. Any one offending in 
this way —that is, in neglecting to pay 
due reverence to the remains of a friend 
—was punished with sickness or some 
other misfortune ; and if by sickness, the 
victim had to be removed to some iso- 
lated spot away from human assistance, 
there to live or die, as best might please 
Atua’s divine behests. The head and 
back of a chief were, for some reason 
never properly explained, also ¢afu, and 
any thing touched by these parts became 
sacred in turn. It was sacrilege and a 
casus belli for any one else to appropri- 
ate the object so touched: The conse- 
quence of this observance was —and the 
case finds numerous parallel illustrations 
among communities more enlightened 
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than New Zealanders — that religion was 
often made subservient to self-interest, 
and turned to profitable account by the 
fortunate owners of sacred heads and 
backs, who needed but to call the best 
land or richest fisheries in the country 
their “backbone and head,” and the 
claim was respected, Jrovided the claim- 
ant had warriors enough to sustain him. 
The custom, in consequence of its abuse, 
was provocative of contentions, which 
frequently terminated in bloodshed. It 
had doubtless, however, some good mor- 
al effects. It may further be observed 
in reference to the Maori religion, that, 
although having no idea of unity in the 
godhead, they believed in a spiritual 
world, and in rewards and punishments 
in a future state of existence. 

But though Atua’s importance was 
fully recognized in the family circle, and 
the divinities who built mountains, and 
made trees and fishes, were useful enough 
in their way, the catalogue could not 


have been complete without deities of 


greater pretensions. A fierce and war- 
like race could not get on without a god 
of war, and, of course,ademon. There- 
fore Nui, who could blunt the Spears, 
break the clubs, and blind the eyes of 
warriors in battle, should not be neglect- 
ed, and was consequently propitiated 
with votive offerings on the eve of war. 
Hence, prisoners, taken in previous wars 
and reserved for the occasion, were sac- 
rificed and duly eaten, while their blood, 
poured out in the skull of some former 
victim, was offered as a libation to the 
grim god. If favorable to the impend- 
ing expedition, the Maori Mars would 
come and quaff the goblet overnight; 
but if not, he would leave the beverage 
untasted. Still, some important advan- 
tage had often been obtained over the 
enemy even while Nui appeared unpro- 
pitious; but this was because Tapoa, 
the demon (I think the name was Ta- 
poa), would sometimes, for sheer love of 
deviltry, make his appearance in the op- 
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posing lines, and put them to ignomin- 
ious flight. So, between Nui's favor 
and Tapoa’s devilment, the contending 
forces had each a hope of victory, and 
the chances of war were as favorable to 
one as the other; or, what amounted to 
the same thing, they thought so. 

Tapoa usually appeared in the shape 
of a large bird, the skeleton of which 
may be seen in the Museum of the Pub- 
lic Library at Melbourne, Australia. A 
living specimen—seen, it is said, a few 
years ago in New Zealand, and still sup- 
posed tobe stalking somewhere in the for- 
ests there — must be an enormous creat- 
ure! The skeleton alluded to stands over 
five feet high, the body resembling that 
of a young camel minus the hump, while 
the neck and head, of enormous size, 
are not unlike those of an emu, but of 
course vastly larger. The full-grown, 
living specimen can, it is said, look over 
moderately tall tree-tops, and, judging 
from the skeleton, the bird standing 
erect with neck and head outstretched, 
would measure at the least sixteen feet. 
Well, Tapoa, in this outré habit, would 
disperse any number of men ; for, though 
the demon exhibited none of those ster- 
eotyped. appendages familiar to civilized 
conceptions, the Maori mind was suffi- 
ciently appreciative to give his satanic 
majesty a wide berth, if possible. But 
it was not always possible; for some- 
times Tapoa would drop upon an un- 
wary native, snatch him up in his beak, 
run away with him to Rangitoto, and 
pitch him into the bowels of that burn- 
ing mountain! 

Tapoa’s ravages in this way had, per- 
haps, been limitless had not Atua, the 
Beneficent, restrained him a great deal, 
condemning him, among other restric- 
tions, to perpetual solitude. But the 
demon would sometimes slip his re- 
straints and appear in the villages, when 
he would carry off man, woman, or child 
that fell in his way. Having been, at 
one time, particularly mischievous in this 








respect, Atua, knowing the path he was 
pursuing, dug a pit in his track—possi- 
bly, a crater —in which he was trapped, 
and from which he did not emerge for a 
long time after. Atua was very kind, 
and fond of helping the unfortunate. A 
deformed maiden said to him, one time, 
in her agony: 

“QO, Atua, I’m blind, and lame, and 
hunchbacked — have pity on me!” 

“What would you have?” demanded 
Atua. 

“T would be comely,” replied the dis- 
tressed maiden; and next day she was 
the most beautiful woman of her tribe. 

This rude mythology shows the New 
Zealanders to have been, at any rate, a 
people deeply imbued with religious no- 
tions ; and indeed, when Christianity was 
preached to them, they embraced it with 
a readiness and fervor such as no sav- 
age race had ever done before. For 
this and the following reasons, it has 
been always a marvel how the Maories 
could have been cannibals: their forests 
abounded with wild fowl, their rivers 
and fishing-grounds were stocked with 
abufidance of excellent fish, and they 
had the favo and fern-root, and (since 
Captain Cook’s time) the potato, for 
esculents. Consequently, cannibalism 
could not have been resorted to from a 
deficiency of food. Females, however, 
were not, in general, allowed to eat hu- 
man flesh, and in modern times the prac- 
tice has been confined to the eating of 
enemies slain in battle, when the chief 
female of the tribe, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, was presented with the ear of 
him who had first fallen in the conflict. 
Possibly, the abatement of this horrid 
custom was owing, in some measure, to 
the presence among them of White Men, 
such as runaway seamen and convicts 
from Australia; for seventy years ago, 
or less, New Zealand was almost a ¢erra 
incognita, where such men found ready 
refuge. These men, many of them, had 
acquired property by trading with whal- 
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ing-ships; but as they recognized the 
authority of the chiefs, and had made 
the natives more or less acquainted with 
civilized customs and habits, the latter, 
sensible of such advantages, left them in 
undisturbed possession of their property. 

In the year 1814, the London Mis- 
sionary Society, seeing that New Zea- 
land presented an unexplored field for 
missionary enterprise, commissioned a 
Mr. Marsden to proceed thither and put 
himself in communication with the na- 
tives. Mr. Marsden, conformably with 
his instructions, set out on his mission, 
and, as a basis of future missionary la- 
bors, succeeded in purchasing two hun- 
dred acres of land for the moderate 
equivalent of twelve axes. Encouraged 
by such a beginning, the Society perse- 
vered in its efforts, sending out new mis- 
sionaries from time to time; and from 
1814 to 1835 they had acquired, by simi- 
lar barters, several million acres of ter- 
ritory, the transfer of which had been 
confirmed by duly attested assignments, 
but whose force the natives by no means 
understood. In the latter year, certain 
capitalists at London, aroused by, or per- 
haps jealous of, the territorial acquisi- 
tions of the Society, formed an associa- 
tion for the colonization of that country, 
and, without a charter from the Govern- 
ment, or the sanction of the natives, sold 
to intending colonists land which the 
capitalists never saw, and on which they 
had not the shadow of a claim, to the 
value of $500,000. On the arrival of the 
settlers, the natives were astounded at 
the idea of strangers attempting to take 
unceremonious possession of their lands, 
and the unfortunate settlers were no less 
so on seeing that what they were led to 
regard as a rightful claim was disputed ; 
for they, at least, had paid their money, 
and naturally expected peaceable pos- 
session. Regardless, however, of the 
Maories’ remonstrance, Colonel Wake- 
field, the Company’s agent, sent out a 
party of surveyors to measure off the 
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land for the purchasers, when the na- 
tives indignantly ordered them off, and 
the party returned to Nelson, the Com- 
pany’s head-quarters. 

This was a most critical moment, re- 
quiring the greatest care and nicest dis- 
cernment. Had prudence then swayed 
the councils of the adventurers, years of 
strife and torrents of blood had, perhaps, 
been spared to both parties. But the 
doctrine of force alone prevailed: Mr. 
Thomson, a magistrate, and a rash, im- 
petuous man, insisted on arresting the 
Maori ringleaders, and with this pur- 
pose, had set out with a Josse of armed 
men. Meeting the natives, who inter- 
rupted the surveyors, Thomson demand- 
ed the surrender of the chiefs, and was 
refused. An altercation followed, and 
Thomson ordered his men to fire. The 
natives returned the fire, when Thomson 
and three of his party were instantly 
killed, and several were wounded on 
both sides. This was the beginning of 
that series of wars, which, for the last 
thirty years, have interrupted the peace 
and prosperity of that splendid Colony. 
Flushed with this temporary advantage, 
the natives continued to keep the set- 
tlers in hot water until 1840, when Cap- 
tain Hobson arrived, with consular au- 
thority from the British Government; 
and, with the view of checking the ra- 
pacity of the Whites and the turbulence 
of the Maories, proclaimed the Queen’s 
sovereignty over the whole group of isl- 
ands. 

But neither the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment, nor the interposition of Cap- 
tain Hobson, availed in staying the land- 
sharks; and, rather emboldened by the 
@gis of Government protection, than de- 
terred by governmental authority, the 
spirit of rapacity expanded to greater di- 
mensions, until, in 1843, the Maories, 
driven to desperation at being deprived 
of their land in this wholesale fashion, 
took the open field against the Queen’s 
forces: the one, under the leadership of 
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the Chief Heki; the military, command- 
ed by Colonel Despard. Hitherto, hos- 
tilities had not assumed an organized 
shape on either side. This, therefore, 
was the first organized New Zealand 
war, and lasted four years, during which 
the brave and gallant Colonel Despard 
had often admitted the prowess of the 
enemy, and the strategic ability of the 
Chief. 

On the restoration of peace, a treaty 
was made and signed by the belliger- 
ents, which treaty admitted the territo- 
rial right of the natives, and provided 
that a fair and equitable price should be 
paid them for their land, while it guar- 
anteed to legitimate purchasers security 
of person and property. The change 
that followed was marvelous. Settlers 
and speculators no longer entertained 
the mad idea of driving the Maories off 
the land, for the latter were made, they 
saw, of very stern metal indeed; while 
the natives discovered that it was no 
light matter to provoke the resentment 
of a powerful Government. Both par- 
ties began to regard each other with re- 
spect; a freer intercourse began to be 
maintained ; neighborly offices were ex- 
changed, and the natives were induced 
to turn their attention to the instruction 
of the rising generation, and the culti- 
vation of the soil. Churches and school- 
houses now began to appear everywhere, 
the foundation of civilization was laid on 
a permanent basis, and a golden age of 
peace, plenty, and prosperity was be- 
ginning to dawn, when the elements once 
more portended a storm—the flashing 
of musketry and clashing of steel. 

But ten years had elapsed since the 
signing of the treaty above alluded to, 
when the announcement of the gold dis- 
covery in New Zealand rang throughout 
the Australias, and crowds of eager min- 
ers rushed, like a torrent, on the new El 
Dorado. These stalwart, vehement men 
knew little about treaties, and cared much 
less. They wanted gold, and have it they 
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must, if sinew and iron could anywhere 
obtain it. They rushed madly on. The 
Maories appealed to the Goverament; 
the Government replied that all minerals 
belonged to the Crown. The natives 
retorted by flying to arms, and driving 
the diggers back. This was the begin- 
ning of the second New Zealand war, 
which lasted eighteen months, and was 
conducted by Colonel Cameron for the 
Government, and by Tito Kiwarra for 
the Maories. This war is remarkable 
as having embraced a feature which en- 
tailed a third war, and will continue to 
be a source of perpetual irritation to the 
natives: namely, that of “military set- 
tlers.” It originated in this way: 

The Home Government refusing to 
supply an adequate force, the Colonial 
authorities were obliged to take the field 
with a limited number of men, who, from 
the nature of the country and the novel 
mode of warfare, had been rapidly ex- 
hausted, and required reinforcement. To 
effect this object, the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment recruited in the other Colonies, 
promising each recruit fifty acres of Mao- 
ri land on the condition of conquering 
and afterward holding it. These terms 
attracted a large number of men to the 
standard of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, and were thenceforward designat- 
ed “military settlers.” 

A stern soldier was Colonel Cameron. 
With a large force now under his com- 
mand, he determined to penetrate the 
country, and reach the Maories in their 
villages. He set his men to hewing the 
intervening jungle, in order to pierce the 
forest by military roads. But the na- 
tives, hanging on his outskirts, saw what 
he was about, and constructed a Jah: 
that is to say, they threw up earth-works 
ahead of him to dispute his progress. 
The pak was, however, reached after 
several wecks’ hard work and a good 
deal of desultory fighting, when a herald 
was dispatched to summon the warriors 
to surrender. 
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“Let the pahiki speak,” said Kiwar- 
ra, appearing on the breastworks as the 
herald approached. 

“TI come to offer peace,” replied the 
herald. 

“The terms?” demanded the Chief. 

“That the Maories surrender uncon- 
ditionally, and permit the White Man to 
dig for gold unmolested.” 

“Will the pahkiki pay the Maori for 
digging up his land?” demanded the 
Chief. 

“The land is the Queen’s,” was the 
reply. 

“Before the fahiki set foot in New 
Zealand, and before the Queen was 
born,” retorted Kiwarra, “the Maori 
possessed the land. The Queen never 
paid the Maori for the land. How can 
the land belong to the Queen?” 

“Surrender!” returned the discom- 
fited herald, “and save the lives of your 
people!” 

Kiwarra, dilating his figure to its 
fullest dimensions, defiantly exclaimed, 
“The Maori will fight on forever and 
forever!” and slowly descended into 
the trenches. 

The officer returned; the truce was 
ended; the artillery opened fire. Cov- 
ered by their guns, the military advan- 
ced under the deadly hail of the Maories’ 
musketry. Platoon after platoon dash- 
ed to the trench, and attempted to scale 
the opposing ditch, but were mowed 
down as they advanced. The action 
continued till late in the evening, and 
the trenches were choked with the dead 
and dying; but the Maories were dis- 
lodged, and Kiwarra, with several of his 
men, taken prisoners. 

Next day the Commander prepar- 
ed for vengeance. Having procured a 
guide, he entered one of the villages be- 
fore sunrise the following morning, while 
the unconscious inhabitants were yet 
buried in sleep. Old men were then 
bayoneted, women were brained, and 
sleeping children dashed against the 
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trees. Before the sun had reached the 
meridian, six Aundred men, women, and 
children were mangled corpses! The 
fetid atmosphere attracted the unclean 
birds of the air. It was Moloch making 
carnival for vultures! Many of the lead- 
ing men surrendered with their wives 
and families to save the lives of the rest 
of their people, and one hundred and fif- 
ty prisoners of this class, among them 
Kiwarra and his wife, were sent to Stew- 
art’s Island, six hundred miles south. 
But Governor Grey was horror-stricken 
at the atrocious slaughter, and suspend- 
ed Colonel Cameron. 

In their remote island prison — garri- 
soned by some fifty soldiers —the pris- 
oners took kindly to their prison-life, 
became tractable, and cultivated gardens. 
Peace was now surely established; for 
the “ringleaders,” as Mr. Thomson 
would have said, were secured, and, 
during the eighteen months of their im- 
prisonment, evinced acommendable spir- 
it of reconciliation and submission. At 
the close of that period, a weird-looking 
Maori (himself a prisoner) might have 
been seen entering a fellow-prisoner’s 
hut one rainy afternoon, when the pris- 
oners were resting from their usual la- 
bor. His haggard mien and wild look 
betokened a cold spirit and restless tem- 
perament. As he entered, he beheld 
a handsome man of nine-and-twenty 
stretched on the floor, in boisterous play 
with his two children. It was Tito Ki- 
warra. The weird-looking Maori silent- 
ly and unceremoniously squatted himself 
cross-legged on the floor, after the man- 
ner of his race. The playing ceased; 
the children slid quietly to their moth- 
er’s side, and looked timidly askance at 
the weird man, but no one ventured to 
break the silence that immediately suc- 
ceeded his appearance. “Tito Kiwarra 
is no longer a Chief!” broke forth at 
last the weird-looking visitor; “he is 
a slave—an old woman—and heeds 
not the bondage of his friends, nor the 
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longing wishes of his people at Tara- 
naki.” 

“Reviling again, like a cross - grained 
hag!” retorted the angry Chief. 

“ Kiwarra, don’t talk so to the propA- 
et/” softly interposed his wife. 

“Last night,” continued the prophet, 
without heeding the interruption, “while 
stretched in my*cabin, oppressed and 
lonely, Atua, the Beneficent % 

“What!” interrupted Kiwarra, smil- 
ing, “dost thou still hold to Atua, and’ 
give up the God of the Christians?” 

“The Christians have robbed us of 
our land, and given us instead playthings 
they call civilization and Christianity. 
Let them keep their civilization and 
Christianity, but let us have back our 
lands. My god is Atua, the god of my 
fathers.” 

“And Atua?” said Kiwarra, amused 
at the other’s reasoning. “What of 
him?” 

“Atua, the Beneficent, came to me 
last night, while stretched in my cabin 
and thinking sadly of my people far 
away, and he said, ‘Faithful prophet, 
what would you have?’ ‘Freedom,’ I 
said, ‘O, Atua—freedom and revenge.’ 
‘Take them!’ he said, pointing with his 
divine hand to the schooner at the jetty. 
What says Kiwarra?” 

The Chieftain’s eyes flashed with fur- 
tive meaning. A new light had broken 
in upon him ; fora Government schooner 
had just arrived the day before, with 
stores for the garrison. The weird-look- 
ing man took his departure, and in two 
hours after the garrison was disarmed, 
and the schooner in the hands of the 
prisoners. The latter might have re- 
produced the tragedy of Cameron, but 
Kiwarra was too chivalrous for such 
butchery. But one man received a mor- 
tal quietus from his tomahawk, and he 
for his fool- hardy attempt to prevent 
their escape. They might have rifled 
the camp of clothing and provisions, but 
had been content with the merest neces- 
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saries, and before daylight next morning 
the schooner, with every living Maori 
on Stewart’s Island on board, was steer- 
ing for Poverty Bay, on the east coast of 
New Zealand, where in May, 1868, the es- 
caped prisoners landed in perfect safety. 

Received by their countrymen with 
every manifestation of welcome and joy, 
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Kiwarra and his lieutenants soon col- 
lected a chosen band of young warriors, 
and marched two hundred miles across 
country, over mountain and morass, to 
Taranaki, the scene of their late exploits. 
Then commenced the third war, which is 
not yet quite ended, and whose object is 
the expulsion of the “military settlers.” 
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T has been destroyed, the home of 
I the Empress—the spot where her 
happiest and her saddest days were spent 
—truthlessly destroyed by the blind fury 
of the people who should have kept as a 
sacred shrine the walls hallowed by the 
spirit of the being that once dwelt there: 
Josephine, Empress long after the crown 
had been taken from her head and placed 
on the calm, cool brow of the Austrian 
Princess— Empress to the day of her 
death— Empress when borne to the 
tomb, followed by a part of the army 
which had but just conquered the hus- 
band who had repudiated her—followed 
by the noblest and best among the tri- 
umphing nations. 

Do I say too much when I assert that 
people whose liberal education and en- 
lightened views, whose greatness, per- 
haps, should raise them above all super- 
stition and belief in the supernatural, 
have a little, pet superstition in some 
nook or cranny of their inmost heart, 
which they shield carefully from their 
own sight and that of their fellow-be- 
ings? Napoleon himself, we all know, 
was not free from this charge; and Jo- 
sephine, when in prison during those 
bloody days of 1794, had no hesitation 
in cheering the hearts of the two women 
in the same cell with her, by relating to 
them how an old Negro woman on the 
island of Martinique, Josephine’s birth- 
place, had prophesied to her that she 


would rise high above all Queens, before 
her death —though she would die alone 
and neglected. * The prophecies of this 
Negro woman, Josephine argued, had 
all come to pass, up to this day; then 
why should they fear death? Josephine 
did not, and she was here under the 
same accusation for which the other two 
women had been imprisoned: that of 
being an aristocrat. 

They passed long, terrible days in their 
gloomy prison, nevertheless. Besides 
Josephine — who had been made “ Wid- 
ow Beauharnais” by her husband’s 
death under the guillotine, to which he 
had been condemned by the mad popu- 
lace for having badly led the army— 
there were a cifoyenne D’ Aiguillon, and 
citoyenne Tallien, whose husband was 
once the warmest admirer and most de- 
voted follower of Robespierre. It was 
through Tallien that Robespierre fell at 
last—upon which the intended victims 
of the guillotine were set free; and it 
was at Tallien’s home, in the sa/on of 
his wife, Therése, that Josephine first 
met her destiny— Napoleon. He was 
General then, and just rising into notice 
as an able artillerist ; soon he grew to be 
famous ; and not long after he had been 
united in marriage to Josephine, the 
same people that had condemned the 
Vicomte Beauharnais to the guillotine, 
placed Napoleon at the head of the 
army, to lead it to victory and glory. 
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On his return from Egypt, crowned 
with fame, and worshiped by the peo- 
ple, he was led by Josephine to their new 
home, the villa and park of Malmaison, 
which she had purchased during his ab- 
sence, and had restored and beautified, 
as only she, with her exquisite taste, 
could do. 

Had she never given a thought to the 
significance of the name it bore? Dif- 
ferent people have given us different 
sources from which the name of the 
“Evil House” is said to have sprung. 
“His Bloody Eminence,” the Cardinal 
Richelieu, is said by some to have fur- 
nished it with its unenviable name: not 
that he himself had called it so, but the 
people of the neighborhood, who knew 
of foul, dark deeds committed with his 
sanction within the precincts of the 
“Evil House.” Others go back as far 
as the fourteenth century for the origin 
of the name. At that time the place is 


said to have been the stronghold of a 


gentleman-robber—such as were not rare 
then—and he is said to have made the 
neighborhood unsafe even after his death. 
Only when the monks of Saint Denis 
took possession of the premises, some 
time later, and sprinkled the walls with 
holy-water, did the restless spirit of the 
Knight of the Highway cease to trouble. 
True, Richelieu himself never lived here, 
but in the chdéfeau near Rueil, not far 
away. The body-guard, however, which 
this prudent man had raised for himself, 
and which existed long after his death 
under the name of “Gray Guard,” was 
quartered within the then newly built 
walls of Malmaison. This was some- 
where about 1630. And Malmaison 
should be called a chd¢eaw rather than 
a villa, because the latter word brings 
before us a gay, white, modern building, 
while Malmaison has an ancient and al- 
most melancholy look about it. But 
whether villa or chéteau, many memo- 
ries cling around the spot—many stories 


are told by the wind that sweeps through 
Vou. VII. —s. 
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the tall forest- trees, and kisses the dis- 
mantled marbles on the lawn. 

Late in the last century it fell into 
the hands of a titled lady, who gathered 
about her men and women of talent and 
fame; music and song had their home 
here, and men of letters have walked in 
the shady avenues while their brain was 
at work on some production that has 
outlived the horrors of the Revolution, 
which already loomed like a threatening 
phantom over Paris. Soon the phan- 
tom spread its wings, casting darkness 
over the land, swooping down on every 
home where culture and refinement had 
dwelt—not sparing Malmaison or its in- 
habitants and guests, among whom were 
members of the royal family. 

The family to whom Malmaison be- 
longed at that time had saved but little 
besides this domain from confiscation ; 
from them Josephine purchased it, so 
that Napoleon, the man who had virtu- 
ally ended the Revolution, might rest 
there on the laurels he had reaped. She 
had spent months in Malmaison before 
Napoleon’s return, working with her 
own hands the decorations and hang- 
ings that were to adorn his room; she 
had pictured to herself, during those 
hours, the quiet happiness that was to 
be theirs, when he shouid return from 
the wars. He came at last, and, at his 
side, she was borne up to the very pin- 
nacle of happiness and greatness. But 
reaching the height, the dread of the de- 
scent—which she believed, with strange 
fatality, she must make —crept over her 
soul; and she could not find, in the brill- 
iant, glaring splendor of St. Cloud, what 
she had left behind her in the dense 
shades of Malmaison. 

No one can doubt that to Josephine 
belonged whatever of heart or affection 
this man, who could crush nations with- 
out a feeling of pity, might possess. 
That he could love, he has proved in 
many ways. For Josephine’s daughter, 
for instance, Hortense Beauharnais, and 

















Eugéne, her son, he showed all the af- 
fection and tenderness a father could 
have had. He made Eugéne Prince of 
Leuchtenberg, Viceroy of Italy, and 
gave the hand of Hortense in marriage 
to his brother Louis Bonaparte, King 
of Holland. To his dying day he re- 
tained the truest veneration for the mem- 
ory of Josephine; and even Napoleon 
III., the son of Hortense, has been in 
my eyes a better man from the fact that 
he fully shared his mother’s idolizing 
love for the dethroned Empress. 

While in St. Cloud Josephine knew 
that, in spite of all the splendor and 
pomp by which she was surrounded, an 
icy hand was stretching forth to crush 
her heart in its remorseless grasp, and 
hurl her down from the heights she had 
but unwillingly climbed. And it came 
at last—the dreaded hour when he, 
whom she had learned to love as simple 
soldier — whose fortunes she had as 
readily shared had they led him down 
to obscurity instead of up to the light 
of the sun—when Napoleon asked of 
her to sanction—nay, to procure—a 
decree of divorce from him. Ambition 
was blinding him, and hardening his 
heart to the suffering he knew he was 
inflicting. What though he knew that 
none would be so true a friend, so de- 
voted a wife to him, as Josephine had 
been! Perhaps he persuaded himself 
that he must sacrifice his heart’s warm- 
est love for the good of the nation. 
How often we try to look upon ourselves 
as martyrs and bleeding victims of cruel 
circumstances, when in reality we want 
to still the gnawing at the heart which 
the knowledge of inflicting pain on oth- 
ers, for the accomplishment of our own 
purposes, always causes! 

It was in 1809 when Napoleon took 
the fatal step which has always seemed 
to me the beginning of his downward 
career. He himself read aloud the de- 
cree of his separation from the Empress; 
and though his voice seemed strained 
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and unnatural, and he faltered once or 
twice, he read to the end, before the si- 
lent assemblage, then entered his car- 
riage and drove to Trianon; while Jose- 
phine returned to Malmaison, which had 
been neglected during the years of her 
reign by the Emperor’s side. 

She murmured no more, though she 
had pleaded with him long and earnestly 
before the final step was taken by Na- 
poleon. She had pleaded not to be cast 
off: it was an ill omen for him, she said, 
that he should take the crown from ber 
head; his “good genius” would leave 
him, she warned him, if he banished her 
from his side. But it was all in vain— 
and Josephine had spoken truth. He 
was loosening the crown on his own 
head, when he took it from hers; and 
his good angel, who had averted his face 
when Josephine knelt helplessly before 
him, never smiled on Napoleon again, 
but departed from his side, slowly and 
sorrowfully—weeping that earthly grand- 
eur and perishable greatness should so 
dazzle the children of men with their 
glitter and pomp. 

Back she went, broken-hearted, to the 
scene of former joys—walking slowly 
over the lawns his feet had trodden—rest- 
ing wearily under the trees in the park, 
where the statues seemed to gaze on her 
with sorrowing brow, and the deer came 
to look into her face with pitying eyes. 

Once only she left Malmaison. Per- 
haps the spacious halls seemed too nar- 
row to hold such grief as hers; but she 
returned from sunny, southern countries, 
to find peace at last in the “ Evil House.” 
Napoleon never ceased to pay every trib- 
ute of respect to her. It was to her the 
first news of the birth of his son was 
sent; and she rejoiced with him, as she 
rejoiced in all the good fortune that came 
to him. Often he sought the shade of 
the willow and the cypress at Malmai- 
son; feeling, perhaps, with unerring in- 
stinct, that his “good genius” still lin- 
gered here. Marie Louise is said to 
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have known the full extent of the affec- 
tion her husband entertained for the love 
of his youthful days; and she feared the 
repudiated wife more than she would 
have feared any beautiful young rival. 
Anxiously Josephine watched for news 
from the battle-field when Napoleon 
-went forth from France again; and anx- 
iously she watched the growth and thriv- 
ing of a flower—a native of her island- 
home, which had been transplanted to 
the soil of France. The Empress had 
always been passionately fond of flow- 
ers, and her life was spent among them, 
and in devotion to them, at Malmaison. 
The plant I speak of had been named 
the Bonapartea; the blossom it bore 
was of the most brilliant hues ; and Jose- 
phine, with that unaccountably supersti- 
tious feeling of which I spoke before, 
fancied a mysterious connection between 
these flowers and the fate of the Em- 
peror. In 1813 all the numerous speci- 
mens of this flower in her possession, 
with the exception of one or two, were 
destroyed by the frost ; and the Empress 
is said to have grown very sad over the 
loss —auguring evil from it for the Em- 
peror. 

In her quiet retreat, she had often 
spent long, sleepless nights in prayer 
for the welfare of the man who had 
abandoned her to mount one step higher 
on the scale of greatness. She could 
see the shadow that “coming events cast 
before them” darkening over him, when 
he still felt secure in his power; and she 
wore away life and health in bitter re- 
pining over his misfortune, when Marie 
Louise, for whom she had been aban- 
doned, was hastening away from France 
and her husband, back to the safe nest 
in her father’s country. 

Then came the 31st of March of 1814, 
when the troops of the Allied Powers 
entered Paris, victorious. Napoleon, 
conquered, broken, was fleeing from the 
wrath of the nations he had so cruelly 
trodden under foot; while Josephine, 
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Empress now as she had been indeed 
all these years, was receiving, at the 
hands of the Monarchs who had entered 
France with the Liberating Army, every 
mark of esteem and respect. When the 
Czar Alexander of Russia made his first 
visit at Malmaison, Josephine was already 
suffering with the throat-disease which 
finally ended her life. When the Czar 
had departed, she said to her children 
and the little Court surrounding her, 
that she felt better in health and spirits 
than she had felt for many days before ; 
and Alexander was enthusiastic in praise 
of Josephine’s amiability and high-bred 
manner. 

“She spoke only of Napoleon,” he 
exclaimed to a gentleman of his Court, 
“and only for Napoleon.” 

And still he had been carried away 
with the charm of her conversation. 

Frederick William III., of Prussia, and 
his two sons, the present King William 
I., and his brother, the late King Fred- 
erick William IV., also waited upon her; 
and soon such men as Humboldt, Nes- 
selrode, and artists, poets, and statesmen, 
enlarged the little circle that had gathered 
around her. 

Gladly she would have followed the 
Emperor into exile, had she been per- 
mitted to do so, but she could not even 
see him, tocomfort him in his fallen state ; 
and the unspeakable longing, the hope- 
less yearning to be reunited to him, broke 
her heart, and snapped the slender thread 
that bound her to this life. To the last, 
she watched with tender care over her 
beloved flowers. Some days before her 
death she sent for an artist, who was to 
paint two favorite children of her con- 
servatory. The one flower was the Bona- 
partea; and in her eagerness to watch 
the artist’s work she left her couch and 
leaned against the mantel for support, 
with head and throat muffled in wraps. 
She seemed to have forgotten that but a 
little while before she had requested the 
painter not to approach her bed for fear 
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of contagion from her throat-disease. 
“T am anxious that they should be 
faithfully represented,” she said, refer- 
ring to the flowers. ‘“ Poor things !—no 
one will cherish them as I have done, 
when I am gone; and I must leave them 
now in a very few days.” 

She had given of the seeds of these 
plants to Alexander, of Russia, in whose 
conservatories in St. Petersburg the flow- 
ers were held in high honor. On May 
29th, she died —her last thought still of 
Napoleon and the place of his banish- 
ment, Elba. Her two children followed 
her to the grave she had chosen for her- 
self in the little village-church at Rueil ; 
the Czar Alexander sent two of his Gen- 
erals to accompany the cortége, and Hum- 
boldt followed the coffin as sincere mourn- 
er. The detachment of Russian military 
that escorted the funeral procession was 
swelled by thousands who had come from 
distant towns to pay the last honors to 
the dead Empress ; and the people of the 
village and immediate neighborhood, to 
whom Josephine had ever been as an 
angel of mercy, had for days crowded the 
halls of Malmaison, where they kneeled 
by the coffin for a last sight of the sweet, 
still face of their best earthly friend. 

Never had the Austrian Emperor’s 
daughter reigned in the heart of the 
French people as Josephine had done. 
With all her extravagance and love of 
luxury—for which Napoleon and the ene- 
mies she had in his own family some- 
times upbraided her—she combined such 
rare good qualities of mind and heart that 
she had succeeded even in drawing those 
of the Royalist party to the Emperor’s 
Court; while Marie Louise brought no 
blessing to his heart, no gain to his house, 
save the heir he had coveted for the trans- 
mittal of his crown and name. 

A year later, after the feverish dream 
of the Hundred Days, a fugitive knocked 
at the door of Malmaison; and Joseph- 
ine’s daughter, Hortense, a Queen, too, 
without a crown or country now, opened 
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the door to receive Napoleon — Napo- 
leon, broken in heart and spirit, as Jose- 
phine had been, when she entered here 
after her banishment from his throne. 
But sadder and darker was Napoleon’s 
heart than Josephine’s had ever been, 
for he was revisiting the scenes of her 
innocent suffering —suffering to which 
his boundless ambition had doomed her. 
Dreary indeed the neglected avenues 
and the untrimmed willows must have 
seemed to him; and harshly the screech 
of the wild swans on the meadow- lake 
must have fallen on his ear; for as the 
image of his youthful love rose up before 
him, his guardian angel with averted face 
seemed to overshadowit, and “ Useless— 
useless — useless the sacrifice!’ seemed 
to be the wail of the wind, and the cry 
of the swan on the water. Useless, in- 
deed ; for the heir to his shadowy crown 
was pining in the chill atmosphere of 
Schénbrunn, and the treasures and terri- 
tories Napoleon had hoarded and gained, 
had passed from his hands, and faded 
away like a dream. Useless, indeed; 
for when, after many decades, the Bona- 
partean Eagle again spread its wings 
over the throne of France, the crown was 
worn by the descendant of Josephine, 
and not the offspring of the Austrian 
Princess. 

In November, 1870, when it became 
apparent that Malmaison must be im- 
molated, as so many other monuments 
of historical interest had been, to the 
Demon of War, King William himself 
visited the “ Evil House,” to see if any 
relics from the time of Josephine’s reign 
could be found, and saved from destruc- 
tion. But nothing remained, save the 
tapestry worked by the Empress, and 
covering the walls of what was once Na- 
poleon’s own room. Of this King Wil- 
liam had a piece severed, which he car- 
ried with him—a last memento of the 
crownless Empress, to whom he had paid 
willing court, in these same halls, fifty-six 
years ago. 
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IN FOUR PARTS 


AN UNDERCURRENT. 

N the course of nature, Chum Rivers 

climbed into the mountains, and was 
happy with Hesper. The fact delighted 
Paul beyond expression; and he went 
his way, rejoicing in the belief, that, 
through his skillful management, two 
souls for the time being found a single 
thought sufficient for both of them, and 
two hearts were satisfied with half a beat 
apiece. Paul, of course, felt well in con- 
sequence, and said over and over to him- 
self, “Rivers shall be at rest; Hesper 
shall be glad; but as for me, I will deny 


myself, and work, work, work!” He did 
work as well as he knew how, and made 
several excellent resolutions concerning 


his future deportment. It was time to 
be laying up something against the rainy 
day that threatens every body, and in 
whose distant and gloomy shadow Paul 
pictured himself as a modified Ajax de- 
fying the lightning with a vast umbrella, 
while between the flashes he whispered 
words of comfort and encouragement to 
the timid, but robust Hesper, who clung 
to him in an appropriate and wife -like 
manner. I suppose there is no man, liv- 
ing or dead, who has not, at some time 
or other, glorified himself in a similar 
fashion. While Paul was struggling val- 
iantly, there were some troublesome ob- 
stacles that had yet to be met with and 
overcome. He strove to hold himself 
entirely aloof from Gusher’s cottage, and 
would probably have succeeded, had not 
several charming notes come to him with 
such touching and tender queries as to 
his absence, his silence, his anger, etc., 
that he could scarcely resist them longer. 
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-—PART FOURTH. 


O, why has a man a weak spot, and why 
has a woman the cunning to find it! 

Of course, he went to her: young men 
of the period are not translated in a day, 
and then it is so natural and young-man- 
ly to fall from grace. Paul went to see 
Gusher with a settled purpose: namely, 
to meet her with a dignity and independ- 
ence that would, no doubt, astonish her, 
and then and there to deliver himself of 
a brief, but scathing bit of sarcasm, ad- 
mirably calculated to wound the self- 
pride of any woman, and more especial- 
ly Gusher’s ; and in the same breath, as 
he supposed, to deal just vengeance to 
the woman who had duped him. 

A fine speech formed itself in his mind, 
and his tongue ached to deliver it. Each 
morning he nerved himself for the cli- 
max; each noon he faltered ; each even- 
ing he deferred it to the next day. He 
was preparing himself for a scene, for 
tears and entreaties, and possibly a pal- 
lid and prostrate form upon the hall-rug, 
over which he should virtuously stalk, 
leaving it to recover at its leisure, and 
then, perhaps, realize the awfulness of 
its fate. This was what worried him, 
and weakened his appetite. 

At last he went; but he went in a state 
of nervous excitement, poorly calculated 
to forward aconquest. Moreover, there 
was something about the atmosphere of 
the place that seemed to quiet his indig- 
nation. The keen rebuke that was red- 
hot for delivery as he scornfully rung 
the door-bell seemed to have lost its 
edge, and he was quite at a loss how to 
begin it, and even began to think that it 
didn’t apply just then—at any rate, were 
better postponed for the present. 
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Gusher had a cunning way of giving 
him little surprises; of praising him, 
now and then, so honestly, and with 
such charming enthusiasm, that he was 
quite thrown off his guard. Old times 
they talked over; Paul relapsed into his 
confiding ways, and was artfully drained 
dry. Then Gusher assumed her office, 
and the young man was upbraided for 
his frivolity, and the Gusher’s fidelity 
was pictured in such glowing colors by 
the faithful Gusher herself, that Paul al- 
most feared he had misjudged her. Sure- 
ly she might have some good in her; and 
was she not of the same sex with Hes- 
per? Hesper had given him a new in- 
sight into womanhood, and he thought 
better of them all for her sake. 

His visits were brief, and made at long 
intervals ; they were more like recollec- 
tions than any thing else, and were only 
indulged in as reminders of the burning 
hours that had consumed him there. 
Suddenly it occurred to Paul that he 
was playing with fire that had once 
made him suffer, and that it was too 
dangerous a toy to be trifled with. Then 
the judgment came between them, and 
the masks were torn away from the fa- 
ces of each. This was impromptu, and 
therefore a success. 

In her darkened parlor stood Gusher, 
haughty, defiant, and revengeful. She 
affected these subdued lights, and natu- 
rally enough; for darkness is the strength 
of sin. Had Paul first seen her as he 
now saw her, much, very much had been 
spared to all parties. Instinctively they 
rose at one another. Every attribute 
of Paul's nature was turned against the 
false life he had been living, and it was 
impossible that he could again be recon- 
ciled to it while its bitterness was endan- 
gering his soul. The air of the room 
was charged with a subtile perfume, 
which was but one of the arts employed 
by the siren to entrap her victim. Fiery 
and insidious liquors were at hand; a 
rose-leaf filled with these was enough to 
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captivate the senses. Paul fought man- 
fully against these spells, and the hon- 
esty and strength of his purpose. were 
his safeguards. 

“Mme. Gusher,” said he, with what 
firmness he could, while his face was 
pale as marble, “our game is at last up; 
do you think you can any longer deceive 
me? Your skill lay in the assumption 
of an innocence that allured me. My 
vanity and weakness led me to play the 
rake, when it was as hateful to me as 
poison. What lights we live in; change- 
ful, false, discolored! Who sees us as 
we are till they have measured us by 
their own stature, and find us better or 
worse than they? And that discovery 
throws them beyond all hope of recon- 
ciliation. The illusion is dispelled when 
one catches a glimpse of the machinery 
which produces it. You are as false to 
yourself as to any one, and therefore less 
pardonable; for this is suicide. For- 
give, if you can, my unhallowed motives 
in seeking you. I can not forgive or re- 
spect myself for having stooped to such 
baseness.” 

Paul paused in the intensity of his 
emotion, and stood fixed and motionless. 
Gusher sank upon the sofa, beating the 
air vehemently with her fan. She could 
think of but one resource in the emer- 
gency. To battle with an enraged man, 
would be to invite renewed abuse. She 
must subdue him with tenderness. A 
tear was commissioned to act as spy, to 
enter into the heart of the enemy, and 
betray the citadel. Having achieved her 
tear, she bowed herself in a fictitious 
grief, and then pleaded her cause. “She 
was defenseless ; she had been too trust- 
ing, and must now suffer the betrayal of 
her generous love.” With penitent and 
imploring glances, and all the aspects of 
genuine sorrow and despair, Niobe Gush- 
er strove to undermine the determination 
of Paul Rookh. 

But the young man was wiser and 
calmer than in the days when this spec- 
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tacle would have brought him to his 
knees at about the third tear. With a 
look of unutterable scorn Paul turned 
from her, and passed into the hall. This 
would never do for Gusher. If he was 
bound to retreat, he should not retreat 
in good order. “Stay!” she cried. 
Paul turned to the woman, whose face, 
now wholly in earnest, was fearful in its 
agonized expression. Had she not been 
foiled in her own game? Was not her 
pride touched as, perhaps, it had never 
been touched before? Wounded, en- 
raged, yet still clinging desperately to 
the hope that he would relent, she bow- 
ed her face, and poured her copious tears 
before the man she had truly loved with 
such love as she was capable of. Paul 
beheld the woman prostrate and trem- 
bling before him, and again he wavered. 
Alas, Paul! this is the tempest that tries 
the oak; sudden and destructive, but 
soon over. A little parrying of words, 
and some keen and stinging thrusts, and 
Paul forced himself into the street, be- 
yond the peril of her wiles. Into the 
street again; leaving at that door all 
thoughts of her who had become an epi- 
sode of his young life; shaking from him 
the dust of the past ; looking with clear- 
er and calmer eyes to that future which 
invited him. Paul shut out of his heart 
that corrupting passion. 

Mme. Niobe Gusher was stung by 
this slight, but consoled herself with a 
fresh assortment of lovers (she was three- 
deep during the Rookh siege, as Paul 
afterward learned), with each of whom 
she wept, chided, and charmed, while 
they in turn enacted the mild tragedy of 
desertion, until age and dissipation gath- 
ered her debased body to the tomb. 

Whither fled the soul that once inhab- 
ited it? Perhaps it was for her to work 
out her own destruction. Certainly she 
battled little against the ravages of the 
life she loved. 
duced others, and those of the purest and 
best, shall she not answer tenfold the 


But inasmuch as she se- 
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murder of these innocents? Hers was 
a Heart of Oak, also, but gnawed by the 
grub and the canker-worm, and shelter- 
ing within its sunless cavities the deadly 
litter of the snake. 


THE HARVEST OF RIPENED FRUITS. 


There had been plenty of windfalls in 
Paul’s boisterous life; but now, at the 
harvest-time, the ripened fruit began 
to show itself. He felt the returning 
strength, and dignity, and glory of man- 
hood. The thought of his beloved Hes- 
per and his dear Chum Rivers was a 
double joy to him. He was always pict- 
uring them in that sweet vale —a flower- 
girdled, bird-possessed, bee-haunted do- 
main—over which Hesper ruled, while 
Rivers and he were her votaries. It 
was the faint and far-off music of the 
life there that rang ever in his ears, and 
it filled his regenerated soul with the un- 
uttered prayer of thankfulness. 

Paul was getting back into his old, 
splendid ways—fresh, generous, and 
magnanimous —and Rivers was so very 
glad, and wrote him the dearest letters 
in consequence, which made Paul al- 
together happy and forgetful of the past. 
Paul’s correspondence at this time was 
voluminous, but the envelope was inva- 
riably addressed to Hesper or to Chum 
Rivers. These letters were the ripened 
fruit of a harvest that followed a rather 
hard season. In giving one of these 
messages of love to the public eye, it 
has been considered how the public can 
not possibly know who Paul is in reality, 
and that,to them Hesper must forever 
remain a mystery, profound as death. 
Hence the liberty taken with a matter 
so sacred and so secret; but any who 
still deem it an unwise or cruel act had 
best turn at once to the next chapter, 
and pardon me, if they can. There is a 
line or two at the close of this chapter 
that concerns them, inasmuch as it con- 
cerns Paul, Hesper, and Rivers; but 
the letter is optional with the reader. 
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Rivers had sorted the mail, and Hes- 
per, with the well-known packet, destined 
for her eye alone, passed into the arbor 
at the end of the garden, there to break 
its seal and learn the contents. * * * 

I do not, on the whole, feel quite right 
in reproducing the document that charm- 
ed and puzzled Hesper. It had a great 
deal to say about her, personally, and 
seemed to imply that she was every thing 
to a certain gentleman named Paul; 
much more, in fact, than she could re- 
alize. It recalled nearly every little oc- 
currence of the brief season of commun- 
ion that seemed to have baptized him 
into a new and purer life. Hesper liked 
it, for it was charmingly written, and she 
was the heroine; but she thought Paul 
was inclined to exaggerate, aud feared 
very much that by and by he would read 
the letter himself with some surprise, 
and wonder, perhaps, how he could ever 
have written it. I need not enlarge upon 
its nature. You all know how they read, 


and are aware of the singular and uni- 
versal resemblance each bears to the 


other. Paul had written it in a pensive 
and delightful mood, as many another 
writes many another letter very much 
like it. Hesper read it in the arbor at 
the end of the garden, with mingled 
emotions of pleasure and pain. She 
was pleased at his declarations of eter- 
nal love and fidelity, yet she was pained 
to think that very likely Paul himself did 
not realize what superhuman qualifica- 
tions he was declaring himself possess- 
ed of. She knew too well his nature, 
and she knew it to be an honest, impul- 
sive, and noble one; but constancy was 
something of which he was guiltless, 
and this pained her keenly. Then, why 
should she encourage him, when she 
knew them to be so ill-suited to each 
other? With her, love was a deep, 
abiding trust—an implicit confidence in 
one person, that nothing in earth or 
heaven could shake. Paul loved several 
people, very much indeed, sometimes, 
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and at other times was doubtful whether 
he loved them at all. He had his mo- 
ments of calm reason, when he turned 
over in his mind these facts, and won- 
dered what manner of man he was. He 
was forced to give it up at last, for the 
riddle was insolvable. 

While Hesper sat musing over Paul’s 
letter (she always mused over them), 
wondering what could be done for him, 
and who was elected of heaven to do it, 
Rivers drew near, and, unobserved, stood 
by her in respectful silence. Hesper 
presently saw the shadow falling across 
Paul’s letter, as it lay in her hands. 
Paul’s passionate avowals faded utterly 
away, and were swallowed up in that 
shadow. It seemed strange and start- 
ling to Hesper, who lifted her pure eyes 
to Rivers’, and read to him the decrees 
of that sibylline shade. Paul would have 
been amazed to hear the oracle speaking 
through the lips of his Hesper. 

It was growing late. Hesper still sat 
in the arbor, and she was not alone; 
some one was near her then, who im- 
plored mercy from the most merciful 
mistress it was ever the lot of slave to 
serve. Two shadows passed from the 
rose-arbor through the twilight fragrance 
of the garden. They paused by the lit- 
tle wicket; near by flowed, as of yore, 
the clear, wimpling waters. In a low 
cloud hung the silver- horned moon. 
Hesper observed all, and cried, with ex- 
ceeding pity, “Our Father who art in 
heaven, grant HIM thy peace.” 

Paul, meanwhile, was working with 
dogged diligence at his books, resolved 
to live always the new life he had enter- 
ed upon; and while he was patient and 
persevering, and thinking a great deal 
about the little valley and its inmates, 
whom his thoughts would dwell upon in 
their peacefulness, the unwatchful hearts 
of these two, almost imperceptibly, grav- 
itated to that centre and soul of all that 
makes earth fair and like unto the king- 
dom of the angels — requited love. 
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TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


It did not occur to Paul, when he hur- 
ried Chum Rivers into Hesper’s pres- 
ence, that he was about to bring upon 
himself a blight that should overshadow 
his after-years. Nor was there any de- 
sign upon him or his, when Rivers found 
himself growing, day by day, so used to 
Hesper’s pure and perfect ways that they 
had become almost a necessity of his 
nature, and certainly of his happiness. 
It had been so natural, their meeting 
and their mating; no two could have 
been more surprised at the result of 
Rivers’ visit, than Rivers and Hesper 
themselves. 

There was need of a speedy announce- 
ment to Paul of the state of affairs—to 
defer it, would seem like guilt—and they 
assured themselves that the most suit- 
able mode of breaking the intelligence 
to him would be by a letter, written 
jointly, and worded simply, truthfully, 
and affectionately. 

Any artifice would have been but a 
frail assumption in the presence of this 
man’s earnestness. As it was, the aw- 
ful solemnity of his surprise, as he en- 
deavored to decipher and comprehend 
the revelation he held in his trembling 
fingers, might well have alarmed the lov- 
ers. It was the terrible suddenness of 
the blow, coming from the hand whence 
he had expected and received caresses, 
that maddened him now. He cursed 
his fate; for was it not Fate that had so 
often crossed him, and with a flaming 
touch written those prophecies within 
the chamber of his memory ? 

The children in the park, the picnic 
in the wood—thrice was he crossed 
that day—thrice in an hour. Blinded, 
heart-broken beyond the uses of reason; 
hating the very thought of the saint-like 
woman in whose sweet presence and for 
whose sake he was sanctified! Cursing 
the splendid man who had hazarded a 
life in quest of a sunken body, compell- 
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ing his own breath to visit and flood its 
vacant avenues, believing now, in his 
anger, that he had given him life only 
that he might deprive him of it at this 
crowning hour! In the whirlwind of his 
passion Paul fell prone, and was hum- 
bled in the dust. His aims were again 
broken, and he knew not which way to 
turn for comfort and relief. The world 
seemed armed against him. 

As one who has descended into an 
abyss of darkness returns by slow de- 
grees to the light, pale, haggard, and ex- 
hausted, Paul regained his reason, and 
was as one recovering from some long 
illness. In the prostration that follows 
extreme excitement we willingly submit 
to any judgment, not having the strength 
nor the desire to resist it. So Paul pon- 


dered, gravely and hopelessly, on the 
life which was just turning its clouds 
and shadows upon him. 
missive and very patient, and willing to 
do what might seem best; but, in that 
submission, he desired not to see those 


He was sub- 


who were the occasion of his downfall. 
He could not humble himself before 
them, as he humbled himself alone in the 
gloom of his chamber at the Rookery. 

But they came to him; he felt their 
influence without the use of vision, and 
for a moment only—a rude impulse — 
he turned from them in his bitterness. 
Still, the pleading presence of his be- 
trayers haunted the stricken man. They 
knelt before him; and in the long si- 
lence that followed, the prophecy was 
fulfilled. It was the grand act of hero- 
ism in a life that had till then shown lit- 
tle chivalric mettle; but in that one hour 
he was challenged, and victorious. 

At the chaste portals of mercy, whose 
softly swinging gates are parted by the 
breath of prayer, waited love’s true apos- 
tles. A stricken soul in the guise of the 
avenger, with threatening arm, forbade 
the passage. Love pleaded with him; 
and having loved, his heart was melted 
at the voice, the way was opened, and 
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with gencrous hand he led on the pil- 
grims toward that haven of bliss, into 
whose joy he was denied admittance. 


O’ER THE WIDE WATERS. 


The burly skipper of the Lapwing 
kept his crew on the double-quick, so 
numerous and so rapid were his orders, 
as the shining hull of the bark moved 
off into the muddy and boiling waters of 
the bay. 

For a day or two Paul had been walk- 
ing as one inadream, saying little, and ap- 
parently unconscious of passing events. 
But one object was always looming up 
before him, whichever way he turned. 
It was a bark with slender masts, and 
white sails, that hung loosely from the 
spars, as though ready and eager to 
spread themselves and fly seaward. He 
seemed to catch a glimpse of those flut- 
tering sails at the end of the long streets 
leading to the water; and he would turn 
away, only to behold some other remind- 
er of the new bereavement that hung 
over his bowed heart. 

The inevitable hour approached. Paul 
followed Hesper and her lord to the ves- 
sel, and they were seated upon the after- 
deck in perfect silence, when the moor- 
ings were cast off, and the bark was free 
at last to begin her voyage. 

Paul was near them, but nearer than 
they imagined. His whole being was 
absorbed in the contemplation of his 
loved and doubly lost. The pure sajnt 
whom he had canonized in his holy zeal, 
seemed about to take her flight for an- 
other world, and he was left poor in- 
deed. There was no hope left for him 
now. It would have been a consolation 
to throw himself upon the heroic heart 
of Rivers in such an extremity, but Riv- 
ers was gone also—his foster- brother, 
whom he had loved with a love passing 
that of woman, he went with her—and 

Paul was quite alone. Every moment 
swept them toward the sea, and short- 
ened this hour of communion. Paul 
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was pale, and calm, and patient. He 
was as tender as a woman then; every 
breath was a benediction given them 
with the very blood of his broken and 
crucified spirit. O, martyr! thus to suf- 
fer for thy loyalty, and thus be stoned 
for thy meekness. 

The wind increased, and lent a thou- 
sand wings to the bark when she dipped 
in the rising swell as though animated 
with the boisterous life of the sea. The 
last dregs of this bitter cup were drunk 
when the farewell was implied in Paul’s 
hopeless face, for he could not speak it. 
He entered the skiff that was to bear 
him back to the city, groaning in the in- 
tensity of his despair. He was asa man 
whose soul was dgad within him; pale 
as a corpse, trembling and speechless, 
in the mid- waters of the channel he be- 
held them on their way. Fainter and 
fainter grew their outlines as he watched 
them, receding, while the skiff was toss- 
ing upon the crest of the waves, and the 
wind was wet with spray. 

The sun had set; the sky was a cloud- 
less canopy of gold, arched and sweep- 
ing to the zenith. The ocean, reflecting 
its lustre, was equally brilliant; and in 
the centre of the gorgeous picture, against 
the magnificent draperies of the west, 
drifted the shadowy Lapwing. The very 
sails were gilded and made silken by the 
glow of the evening. The gulls seemed 
dove-like as they wheeled about it. Paul 
beheld it, and, covering his head, sank 
under it; for that dim shadow floating 
down the amber sea, as it vanished with 
those happy hearts wedded forever, bore 
away also the youth and the beauty, the 
strength and the ambition, of a right 
faithful soul —bore all these with it, be- 
yond the purple curtains of the night. 


THROUGH THE VALLEY AND THE 
SHADOW. 


The tide turned, as that precious ar- 
gosy was lost in the vastness of the 


night. Back, back, into that sweet vale 
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where he had first met Hesper, and first 
known the abiding influences of a pure 
and honorable love, Paul Rookh, with 
faltering steps, returned. The very birds 
seemed to pity him; their songs were 
sadder, or sounded sadder to his almost 
paralyzed sensibilities. How often had 
he almost reached the acme of earthly 
bliss in that dear place, where he was 
now to learn the suffering and despair 
that crush the life out of a man like an 
overwhelming wave. 

Wild and sleepless, he cast himself 
upon his bed, and did not rise again for 
several weeks; and in those long hours 
of delirium, temptations beset him, goad- 
ing him on to madness. His love -life 
with Hesper was given back to him, in 
all its sweetness and purity. She was 
present in spirit, hovering continually 
about him. He forever addressed her 
with infinite tenderness, imploring her 
retreating apparition to return again to 
him, if only fora moment. His old life, 
too, was lived over again in those hours. 
He was sometimes haunted by that dan- 
gerous woman, whose hot breath had 
more than once flushed his cheek. Could 
he ever have loved such, he asked him- 
self; and the unstained spirit of the man 
replied, Never! His mind, now easily 
excited and overstrained, was imperiled 
by these visitations ; and only by recall- 
ing visions of Hesper could that perfid- 
ious creature be driven out. It was a 
weary time for those who watched with 
him. Long he lay in a prostration that 
alarmed his physicians. His spirit seem- 
ed absent from the body, while the lips 
gave faint whisperings of its pilgrimage. 
He walked often among the palms, as 
in his school-boy days, but it was now 
in search of Hesper. Sometimes he 
seemed to catch a glimpse of her form 
and to give chase, but fruitlessly, and 
then he would cry piteously to her and 
to Rivers to wait a little, for he was 
weary with running. Then he would 
become entangled in some net of vines, 
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and struggle in vain to extricate himself; 
every moment increased his agitation, 
and at such times his life was endan- 
gered. Soon he became so weakened 
that his delirium was scarcely noticea- 
ble: a vague something seemed to in- 
terest him, but life was at a low ebb. 

Strength to rally was what he needed; 
and it came to him in a small, sealed 
packet. He knew the simply and natu- 
rally formed letters of the superscription : 
it was Hesper’s own handwriting. Her 
womanly instincts had prompted her to 
this tender act. Paul kissed again and 
again the unbroken seal of the letter; 
and was very happy indeed, with a child- 
ish happiness that was half- hysterical. 
Then he read it, over and over again. 
He detected the faint odor of the tropics 
in its warm and fervent pages. Hesper 
was very happy—that he could read in 
every line; why, then, should he be re- 
pining? Was it not selfish in him, since 
Hesper was happy? MHesper was at 
peace, and prayed him to be so: he 
would not have denied her any thing for 
the world. Sooner would he have sac- 
rificed his right hand in the flames than 
that Hesper should suffer in any way. 
She desired him to arise and be strong 
again; for he was wasting a life that 
might yet yield him a rich harvest. With 
that thought he revived, and grew strong- 
er, day by day. He was able soon to 
dictate a genuine, hopeful, and heartfelt 
reply; and before many weeks, began 
to wield his pen with his accustomed 
power. 


I suppose this story is about finished; 
and I’m not sorry. 

Probably Paul Rookh hasn’t distin- 
guished himself in the eyes of many 
readers; but that fact doesn’t make the 


slightest difference to him. From this 
hour, he is worth full twenty of the 
Pauls it took to make him. 
Sometimes I wish that people might 
stop growing in their golden hour, when 
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and dreams of the possible future of his 
various characters. Such a vision vis- 
its me at this moment. In the bright 
vista of the hereafter I behold three 
familiar forms. It is day- break; their 
eyes beam hopefully; the flattering sun 
crowns each with a visible halo. Two 
of these, arm-in-arm, having waved me 
a farewell, withdraw into domestic pri- 
vacy, and close their door in my face. 

The last approaches me joyfully, and 
I would fain prevail upon him to go my 
way; but he delicately insinuates that 
his path is plainer now, and that he is 
able and eager to walk it alone: in proof 
whereof he plunges boldly into the midst 
of the throng, and becomes a unit in the 
million. After all, how little the novel- 
ist has to do with the affairs of his he- 
roes! 


they are just right, and ever after slough 
their skins annually, so as to be eternal- 
ly fresh and beautiful. It may be so in 
heaven; though, in that case, some of 
us will have to peel clean to the bone to 
begin with! But it also occurs to me 
that we don’t often realize that the hour 
is golden until it is over and gone. 
Moreover, some people are always rip- 
ening, and are never so good as at the 
last; and it is probably best as it is. So 
I will let Paul go out into the world, all 
alone, stripped of much folly and vain- 
glory; and I feel in my heart that he 
will not fail to find earth full of splendid 
opportunities — waiting, even, to pluck 
him by the hand as he passes. 
Doubtless the fond novelist, having 
achieved his last chapter, with pardon- 
able egotism sinks into his easy-chair, 
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(IN A CITY sHoP-WINDOW.) 






Out of low light an exquisite, faint face 
Suddenly started. Goldenness of hair, 

A South-look of sweet, sorrowful eyes, a trace 
Of prison paleness— what if these were there 
When Guido’s hand could never reach the grace 

That glimmered on me from the Italian air— 
Fairness so fierce, or fierceness half so fair? 












**Is it some Actress?’’ a slight school -boy said. 
Some Actress? Yes, —— 





The curtain rolled away, 
Dusty and dim. The scene—among the dead — 
In some weird, gloomy, pillared palace lay ; 
The Tragedy, which we have brokenly read, 
With its two hundred ghastly years was gray: 
None dared applaud with flowers her shadowy way --- 
Yet, ah! how bitterly well she seemed to play! 










—Hush! for a child’s quick murmur breaks the charm 
Of terror that was winding round me so. 
And, at the white touch of a pretty arm, 
Darkness and Death and Agony crouch low 
In old-time dungeons : 
‘Tell me (is it harm 
To ask you?): is the picture real, though? — 
And why the beautiful ladies all, you know, 


Live so far-off, and die so long ago?” 
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Divine diet, dispensed by the be- 
neficent All- Father to the children 
whom He most tenderly loves. Wheth- 
er this is admitted or not, it is very cer- 
tain that we best learn the art of con- 
solation by the endurance of suffering 
ourselves. Ly the sharp and heavy 
blows of affliction, the alabaster- box of 
human affection is broken, and the aro- 
ma of sympathetic love and tenderness 
is diffused abroad. No character can be 
properly tempered and burnished until 
it has been annealed in the furnace of 
trial. 

Our ideal woman has not lacked an 
experience of this sort. Ina former pa- 
per, we left our merry-hearted maiden — 
modest, graceful, and filial — walking the 
beautiful paths of a true home-life ; the 
dear delight of parents, the help and joy 
of brothers and sisters, the sprightly and 
agreeable entertainer of acquaintances 
and friends, and a kind and beneficent 
spirit of goodness, to such as find in an 
outstretched hand encouragement and 
life. But in the few years that have in- 
tervened since then, misfortunes have 
swept over that home-roof like a tem- 
pest. 


** Alas! misfortunes travel in a train, 
And oft in life form one perpetual chain.” 


A DVERSITY has been called the 


It was so now. The hard-earned 
accumulations of years have suddenly 
vanished, leaving the father bankrupt, 
and almost palsied with discouragement. 
Sickness and death have invaded the 
home-circle. The inspiring genius of 
that home, the devoted wife and mother, 
caught a glimpse of beckoning fingers, 
and flitted starward, breathing out bless- 


ing until angel arms received her, and 
bore her quite out of sight. But the 
stamp of the mother was left upon her 
child: she is equal to the responsibili- 
ties, great as they are; she is weighed 
in the balance, and is not found wanting. 
From sorrow and adversity she has gath- 
ered wise resignation, not defiant desper- 
ation. She battles with ungracious Fort- 
une, not as a hateful necessity, but as a 
disciplinary dispensation. By wedding 
beautiful thoughts to lowly occupations, 
she finds sincere enjoyment in them. 
She proves herself the good spirit of 
love and encouragement to her father, 
who is prone to drift back into the gulf- 
stream of old recollections, until Hope 
seems to turn away her face, and a 
smothering sense of irreparable loss 
comes over him like a pain. It must 
not be supposed that her heart is free 
from shadows ; but, like every true wom- 
an, she has learned to suffer and be 
strong. The soul has been put to school, 
as well as the body and mind. 

There are branches of female educa- 
tion which are not to be learned in aca- 
demic halls. Our ideal must have full 
preparation for the part she is to act in 
that blessed sphere of home, where she 
is to work out those great moral trans- 
formations by which the world is to be 
redeemed. One of the first and most 
important lessons is that of self-depend- 
ence. Every woman should have an in- 
ward principle of self-support. A lady 
may possess these traits, and be none 
the less feminine —none the less a true 
and refined lady. Dependent poverty is 
one of the saddest and hardest condi- 
tions to which a female can be reduced. 
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Life is a dreary waste to such a victim; 
and its storms are too often fraught with 
certain destruction to those who have 
never learned to suffice and act for them- 
selves. 

Home, with its voices of experience, 
its duties and its trials, is preparing our 
heroine for the rough world outside. 
Home is but the dressing-room of life ; 
“the antechamber, which will eventually 
lead into the world’s great assembly 
hall;” the little world, in which the 
events of the great world are daily and 
hourly rehearsed. With its lessons faith- 
fully learned, the loving daughter will be 
abundantly prepared to fill with fidelity 
any subsequent station which fortune 
may assign her. She will be fitted for a 
glorious and happy womanhood. She 
is now undergoing the necessary disci- 
pline to the attainment of this end. 
How? By being thrown, in a measure, 
upon her own resources; by being com- 
pelled to think and act for herself; by 
the assumption of household duties and 
responsibilities ; by sharing the labors 
and cares of the nursery; by the neces- 
sary exercise of self-control and self- 
conquest; by drawing out and bringing 
into play her own inventive faculties, in 
the multitude of perplexing dilemmas 
incident to domestic life. And all this 
may be achieved, without subtracting 
from girlhood one iota of its beauty and 
joy. Itis quite possible to find a health- 
ful aliment in all the little duties inci- 
dent to domestic life, inspiring ardor in 
the young soul, as it plumes itself for 
the gracious duties allied to the cham- 
ber, the nursery, the kitchen, and the 
garden. It is quite possible that enthu- 
siasm, energy, and happiness shall be 
made to unite in a trinity of potency and 
power, even amid the homely cares of 
every-day life. A loving, open-eyed 
faithfulness goes hand-in-hand with hap- 
piness. 

Another invaluable lesson to be learn- 
ed by such an early domestic experience, 
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is, the wholesome practice of economy. 
Every true woman should know how to 
measure her wishes and wants by her 
means; to adjust her expenses to her 
income. Wise and judicious expendi- 
ture might almost be reckoned among 



































the lost arts. Extravagance is a hydra- 
headed monster, certain to generate a 
multitude of evils. It has involved gloom 
and discouragement in countless happy . 
homes, and spread blight and mildew J & 
over hundreds of hopeful, earnest spir- , 
its. To this mischievous mania for fac- » 
titious display may be justly attributed a 
large proportion of the ill-assorted mar- . 
riages which are such a curse to society. 
An overweening desire to appear aris- . 
tocratic, elegant, and refined has sound- e 
ed the death-knell of love in many a a 
heart. It has caused many an amiable, « 
but foolish girl, to reject the manly soul - 
whom she loved, and plight her faith in P 
solemn vows to another, when every - 
heart-throb awakened within her the I 
agonizing and ignominious conscious- bi 
ness that she was perjuring herself in - 
every word she uttered. She would not - 
accept the man she loved, because his a 
time was due to toil—hard toil—for as 
daily bread; he had his way to make in o 
the world, and she was not content to 6 
walk by his side, cheering him on in the = 
struggle. She prefers to wear a golden 
sorrow. The sequel tells the story of “ 
her suicidal folly. Countless matrimo- 
nial shipwrecks attest the fearful peril = 
consequent upon neglect in searching ~ 
beforehand for possible reefs and quick- ti 
sands in seas as rich in treasure as the § "®! 
golden waters of the Pactolus. Silver 
solace may prove a panacea for pride, Pe 
but it will never suffice as an elixir fora n 
bleeding heart. and 
But how is it with our ideal woman? ff “*™ 
Will she manage to steer clear of these aan 
dangerous breakers? Suppose we vent- ae 
me . in k 
ure within the sacred fenetralia of her pit 
love-nature! We tread now upon holy ba 





A luminous sun has risen in 





ground. 
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the blue sky of her life. Its warm and 
penetrating rays have enkindled a new 
joy in her heart. As she flits from room 
to room, nimble-footed and musical, 
there is a shadowy presence at her side. 
Many a spiritual ¢é/e-a-/é/e goes on, un- 
perceivetl by others, unconsciously al- 
most to herself. The tendrils of her af- 
fectional nature are evidently reaching 
outside the lattice of home. Sad, yet 
gladsome, is the fact. Love’s telegraph 
has been brought into requisition, and 
rosy signals are being swiftly inter- 
changed. 

The auroral dawn of love is glorious 
in beauty: it presages wondrcus things. 
We may be pardoned for reveling a lit- 
tle amid scenes so inspiring. We know 
there comes a time in the life-experience 
of every individual when the heavens 
seem to open, and a little bit of paradise 
is bequeathed to earth. Now, paradise 
is supposed to be the dwelling-place of 
Him whose first, best name is Love; and 
whatever emanates therefrom must nec- 
essarily partake more or less of His es- 
sence. Angels, and other loving spirits, 
are supposed to inhabit there. This, 
doubtless, accounts for the amazing fa- 
cility with which lovers manage to com- 
municate the heart’s hushed secret, with- 
out so much as the intervention of a 
word. They, “like angels, by the eye 
discourse.” It is meet that a thing so 
subtile, so pervading, so electric as love, 
should be transmitted through the me- 
dium of the eye. Love is fitly incarnated 
in a look. The most emphatic revela- 
tions of the soul come dancing out of the 
eyes ; and such revelations do not pass 
unheeded. Eyes glistening with love, 
dart exultant havoc into masculine hearts; 
and then comes this holiday of romance, 
at which we have just hinted. Little ac- 
count is taken of the dull routine of busi- 
ness; things gowondrously awry. Notes 
in bank go to protest, while soft and 
tender notes of protest are sent flying in 
another direction. The dull and prosy 
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details of this humdrum life are regard- 
ed with ineffable disdain by him who is 
enslaved in the soft captivity of love. 
All his wits are summoned in committee 
of the whole to compass a nobler object. 

What a magical change has come over 
all things! The deep-blue sky above 
has caught the music of the heart, and 
the very stars whisper lovingly, as they 
blink and twinkle out the marvelous story 
of their love. The green earth smiles, 
and looks wondrously beautiful. Trees 
bedeck themselves in their fairest dra- 
pery, and nod tenderly and sing wooingly 
to one another. Flowers, in the afflu- 
ence of a Father’s love, breathe only 
His spirit; they are love’s best lan- 
guage; they sweetly interpret the hid- 
den mysteries of the heart. Merry- 
hearted birds pour forth their love-songs, 
till it would seem their little throats must 
burst with very gladness ; and all “this 
waste of music is the voice of love.” 

What is this all-pervading, all-absorb- 
ing passion, that throws a halo of such 
transcendent beauty over every thing? 
Is it alla myth? Is it by a mere trick 
of the imagination that this cheering ca- 
loric is so diffused through one’s entire 
being? Do not Divine fingers attune 
harmonies so ecstatic? Is love defina- 
ble? Like the aroma of flowers, it is 
fragrant, pervasive, delightful; yet in- 
tangible, and indefinable. It is more 
intimately connected with our life-hap- 
piness than all else, yet we amuse our- 
selves at its defeats; chat merrily over 
its untimely workings, and rally and joke 
its vanquished victims. We do not suf- 
ficiently contemplate this wondrous mys- 
tery of our being. 

“Strange, and passing strange,” says 
Mrs. Jameson, “that the relation be- 
tween the two sexes—the passion of 
love, in short —should not be taken into 
(leeper consideration by our teachers 
and legislators. People educate and 
legislate as if there were no such thing 
in the wofld; but ask the priest, ask the 
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physician: Iet them reveal the amount 
of moral and physical results from this 
one cause. Must love always be dis- 
cussed in blank verse, as if it were a 
thing to be played in tragedies, or sung 
in songs—a subject for pretty poems 
and wicked novels—and have nothing 
to do with the prosaic current of our 
every-day existence, our moral welfare, 
and eternal salvation? Must love be 
ever treated with profaneness, as a mere 
illusion? or with coarseness, as a mere 
impulse? or with fear, as a mere dis- 
ease? or with shame, as a mere weak- 
ness? or with levity, as a mere acci- 
dent? Whereas, it is a great mystery, 
a great necessity, lying at the founda- 
tion of human existence, morality, and 
happiness — mysterious, universal, inev- 
itable as death.” 

Upon the subject of the affections, 
any amount of prosaic philosophy has 
been expended. What is most needed 
now, is, the judicious exercise of a little 
common sense. “Love wé// go where 
it is sent,’”’ retorts the headstrong dam- 
sel, in response to the expostulations of 
a fond mother, whose only desire is to 
see her daughter suitably mated when 
married. But the “love-lorn maiden” 
has taken leave of her senses, and has 
no reason left to be consulted. She 
sees in her adorable Adonis the em- 
bodiment of all that is chivalrous, he- 
roic, peerless, and godlike; whereas, 
the truth may be, that he is a vain, pur- 
poseless, wayward nobody, overflowing 
with his own littleness ; possessed, per- 
chance, of a few cold, negative virtues, 
coupled with an exaggerated conceit of 
himself and his own capabilities ; weak 
and incontinent of soul; capable of little 
but self-admiration, and an egotism that 
is forever magnifying its possessor. Such 
a creature is not capable of a genuine 


‘ 


affection, for selfishness and an exalted, 


love never live in the same neighbor- 
hood; but the poor girl could not be 
made to believe this, and so, in the face 
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of all protests, she marries her god, and 
sadly consents, afterward, to live with a 
cross between a transmigrated donkey 
and a humanized pig. 

The expression, “falling in love,” has 
a vast amount of marital infelicity to an- 
swer for; as if it were a kind “of acci- 
dental plunge in the dark, with ten 
chances to one that it would be a break- 
neck operation, any way. Genuine love 
is not a mere passional attraction; its 
abiding - place is in the soul. It should 
be guided by judgment, affectional judg- 
ment—an intuitive perception of suita- 
bleness, or adaptedness. We do not 
advocate a selection from expediency or 
interest, governed wholly by reason or 
intellectual appreciation, nor should the 
dictates of the heart be violated by an 
exercise of judgment alone; but, in a 
matter of such vast import, great care 
should be exercised lest mere fancy, 
passion, or caprice lead the heart cap- 
tive. It will not do to affirm that unions 
are predestined in heaven; that love is 
intended to be stone-blind, although a 
majority of marriages would unfortunate- 
ly confirm the latter assertion. It will 
not do to trust to chance that the sequel 
will be glorious; that luck will bring it 
out all right. Such expressions, in re- 
gard to matters of the heart, are as fatal 
as in all other affairs of life—indeed, 
they are more so: they are but the wild 
vagaries of a blind optimism. There 
must be a judicious and resolute will set 
toward the practical and sensible ; an in- 
domitable purpose to do the wise and 
right thing in the matter of a life-choice. 

Love will bear dissection; poets and 
dreamers to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. It is as capable of giving a good 
and intelligent ra‘son @étre, if interro- 
gated, as is friendship; and surely, no 
one is so chimerical as to cherish a blind 
infatuation for a friend, without seeing 
in that friend a reasonable foundation 
for such esteem. Mere theorists may 
insist that love is positive, inexorable, 
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and irresistible; but the sober- minded 
and practical know just as surely that it 
is amenable to good judgment and com- 
mon sense; that it can be held in by bit 
and bridle, and guided into wholesome 
paths. 

What, then, are some of the causes 
of so many misalliances? Does not the 
mischief lie in the fatal facility with 
which marriages are contracted ?—Mar- 
rying without sufficient reflection, with- 
out studying mutual fitness; marrying 
for social or moneyed considerations ; 
marrying for beauty, for position, or out 
of spite. It has been well said, that 
when a man and woman marry all over 
and clean through, every faculty and sen- 
timent of each finding its complement 
and counterpart in the other, there will 
be no desire for separation or divorce. 
But when they are only half married; 
when only a third part of them is mar- 
ried; where they are married only in 
their instincts, or their imaginations, or 
their fortunes—the unmarried part of 
both is very apt to get uneasy, and they 
find a Bedlam where they looked for an 
Elysium. Affection, under such circum- 
stances, becomes wonderfully attenuat- 
ed; and if the parties manage to tug on 
together, it is because they deem it the 
less of two evils. They are perpetually 
fighting a crusade against peevishness 
and dissatisfaction; the romance of life 
has all faded out, and reality reveals it- 
self in all its hard severity of outline. 
An unending perspective of sadness 
stretches out before, as far as the eye 
can reach. The present is full of quer- 
ulousness, fault-finding, and complain- 
ings ; constant, acrimonious disputes are 
as vinegar to the spirit; distrust and fear 
play at battle-door and shuttlecock with 
what little of weak affection remains, fe- 
vering the heart with jealousy, which is, 
above all, the rank poison of marital life. 
A great woe holds the poor unfortunate 
in its iron gripe. A freezing anxiety is 
congealing the heart.” The very effort 
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to conceal only enhances the grief; for 
where pain and attempted mirthfulness 
live in such hateful contiguity, the effect 
is fearful. 

Few, if any, young women, possessing 
even ordinary endowments, reach their 
second decade of years without having 
one or more affaires de caur. The 
love- market is brisk and open, and 
there are large and dangerous transac- 
tions on that exchange. Childhood has 
its endemic diseases; young woman- 
hood, not less. But most of these at- 
tacks take slight hold, and like the mea- 
sles, mumps, chicken-pox, and other in- 
fantile ailments, pass off without leaving 
any cicatrices behind; although the pa- 
tient, at the time, deems the case most 
desperate. 

The pre-eminent virtues and comeli- 
ness of our ideal maiden have invited 
many such invasions. The first unfort- 
unate victim of her innocent conquest 
was considered “the catch” far excel- 
lence of the town. He could trace his 
proud lineage through a long line of dis- 
tinguished ancestry, into a twilight of 
improbable remoteness; but unhappily 
for him, after all this was accomplished, 
the humiliating fact stared him full in the 
face, that, like the potato, the best part 
was underground. He did not recognize 
the truth, that we inherit nothing justly 
but what our actions make us worthy of. 
He was a gentleman—an accomplished, 
elegant gentleman, as the world goes. 
He had that high- bred ease and chival- 
ric courtesy that come down, as an in- 
heritance, from generations of judicious 
leisure. He was cultured, lively, and 
volatile, and would readily assimilate 
with one whose distinguishing grace 
was a cheerful vivacity. He had that 
fascinating art of “telling little flowerets 
of compliments with grace and ease ;” 
of supplementing with significance of 
look and gesture the delicate reticence 
of word. The misfortune, however, was 
that he had paid far more attention to 
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the culture and development of the zs- 
thetic than to the ethic. He “set great 
store” by his epaulets, and kept them in 
full, shining splendor; reasoning truth- 
fully, that Mars may be assured in ad- 
vance of the sweetest smiles that Venus 
has to offer. His own eye was aloft in 
social matters; others were not less sus- 
ceptible to such distinctions, in all prob- 
ability. 

To be sure, he was subject to occa- 
sional attacks of “moral vertigo,” but 
even the most sincere well-wishers of 
our ideal—her father excepted—felt that 
he would speedily overcome this tend- 
ency, and, on the ladder of her strong 
and wise counsel, climb to a purer life. 
“A reformed rake makes the best hus- 
band,” the old adage has it. It is whis- 
pered, too, that there may be in him a 
laxity of principle in other respects: a 
species of skepticism, to palliate vices ; 
habits of mild profanity ; occasional dis- 
sipation. But all this is of the most re- 
fined and gentlemanly sort. It is carried 
on in the most inoffensive manner — 
strictly sué rosa—and it is a miracle 
that even a hint of it has ever transcend- 
ed the limits of the charmed circle. He 
is a fast young man, of the most proper 
kind. His amiable vices are supposed 
to be entirely esoteric. It would be 
sheer presumption in a fiancée to in- 
quire into matters of so delicate a nature, 
or even to entertain shadowy thoughts or 
opinions concerning them. He is ac- 
complished, devoted, wealthy, of fine 
family, and handsome Physique: what 
more can she desire? She would show 
herself a prude, almost a fool, were she 
to go prowling around, unearthing his 
manly indiscretions. Her worldly - wise 
friends hope she will not so unsex her- 
self. It isa pity that society so abounds 
with these itinerant venders of ill-starred 
advice. 

Happily for our young lady, she has a 
conscience alert, and a mind keen to dis- 
cover an infirmity of moral strength. 
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She needs not the alms-basket of bor- 
rowed opinion. She has taken pains to 
trace the life-history of her suitor from 
his childhood, and is forced to the un- 
willing belief, that boyish inadvertences 
have expanded into manly vices, ai- 
though she would hesitate to parade 
her conviction before others. His heart, 
too, like his body, has been prematurely 
worn out; for he has been an unmiti- 
gated, gentlemanly flirt, until that amuse- 
ment has been utterly exhausted. His 
love-tournaments, heretofore, have been 
carried on with those who were about as 
innocent of genuine heart-affection as he 
dared to be; hence, the results have 
never been shockingly disastrous. 

But now a new era in his love-experi- 
ence has dawned. An acquaintance with 
one so pure and ingenuous has awaken- 
ed a spasmodic fluttering at the heart, 
which he would dignify with the name 
of love ; and we must do him the justice 
to admit that it is as genuine a passion 
as he is capable of entertaining. He is 
by no means a deceiver—a sof-disant 
lover, tugging about with him the base 
consciousness that he is only acting a 
part. Nor is he ina state of “chronic 
spooniness.” It is a genuine heart-mat- 
ter with him, in so far as that organ is 
capable of doing duty in the way of love. 

Here is one of the severest tests which 
could be presented to a naturally loving, 
trustful, and forgiving spirit; especially 
where a fervent passion has been enkin- 
dled toward the one suing for affection. 
Love begets love; and in the mzrage of 
early enthusiasm we are prone to invest 
our ideals with shining halos of illusive 
excellence. The lens is beautifully ad- 
justed to magnify the beauties, but to 
take little or no account of deformities. 
Then, too, in the matter of moral recti- 
tude, he has learned to make an aston- 
ishing display on a very small capital. 
He exhibits, also, a marvelous ingenuity 
in inventing excuses for short-comings ; 
he is the very prince of plausibilities, 
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with such fascinating confessions of tim- 
id and reproachful self-abasement. What 
wonder that he delights to bask in the 
sunlight of ,those clear, calm, trustful 
eyes! She is truth itself, and he feels 
for her a worshipful reverence. The 
heart stirs and uplifts itself into an ec- 
stasy at once rapturous and overmaster- 
ing; the skies are luminous with beauty; 
he breathes with transport; walks, as it 
were, upon the clouds, and hears magic- 
al music everywhere. He will brook no 
denial. Opposition only stirs the soil 
around the roots of his affection, impart- 
ing to it a robust life. 

She reminds him of his moral obliqui- 
ties; hints at the fearful possibilities en- 
tailed by them; tells him she dare not 
peril her life-happiness by inviting such 
experiences. He graciously admits the 
potency ofher plea, but promises reforma- 
tion. But how is she to be assured that 
the reform will be genuine? If he ap- 
pears so, may he not be insidiously con- 
cealing his vices to make sure of his 
prize; with this secured, may he not 
gradually throw off the mask, and return 
to former haunts and dissipations? In- 
firmities of this sort are seldom healed. 
Like cutaneous disorders, they disappear 
for a time, but speedily make themselves 
visible in fresh irruptions. No wealth 
of affection, virtue, graces, or accom- 
plishments can permanently hold a char- 
acter like this. Fugitive pleasures suit 
best. He may be rich, courtly, hand- 
some; but dearly is such tinsel purchas- 
ed by a union with them, if moral recti- 
tude be wanting. Could we read on 
the secret heart the records of wretched 
wives, we should realize the terrible 
woe which such mistakes inevitably pro- 
duce. 

Do not suppose our ideal maiden to 
be one of those withered exotics, who 
discover indecorum in all enjoyments in 
which they are not privileged to partici- 
pate —one of those decorous souls who 
never unloose their trig, tight-laced cor- 
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sets. There is nothing of the ascetic or 
prude about her. Life is brimful of 
beauty and joyousness; but she under- 
stands that a compromise of principle 
will always prove ruinous. With all her 
vivacity, she has sufficient self- poise to 
let good, plain common sense analyze 
facts, group conclusions, force convic- 
tion, and determine action. She per- 
mits no infirmity of moral courage to 
weaken her judgment. She knows that 
the sweet romance of love will read very 
differently, when “it has crystallized 
down into the permanent forms of daily 
existence under the same roof, and at 
the same table and fireside, year in and 
year out, for summer and winter, for 
sickness or health, for better or for 
worse, clear on to the door-way of 
death.” When Love launches his beau- 
tiful bark, it is wreathed with orange- 
blossoms and manned with rosy con- 
gratulations from smiling friends; but 
little account is taken of storms and 
clouds ahead. Happy, if, when the tem- 
pest overtakes it, there be found under- 


lying the decorated hull, ribs of oak and 
beams of strength and tenacity. 

By a miracle of will- power, a prodigy 
of moral vitality, our heroine rises su- 
perior to the importunities of her suitor, 
the cheap advice of her worldly-wise 
friends, and the love-drawings of her 


own warm heart. She permits reason 
and common sense to plead. A few 
prayers and an earnest struggle, and 
she is free. She throws out pickets to 
guard against surprise; principle, not 
caprice, is the watchword of her life. 
In her, as in every true womanly nature, 
there exists the necessity to honor, as 
well as to adore; to trust most where 
she loves most. When the idol is dis- 
covered to be naught but clay, the wor- 
ship becomes cold and formal, or ceases 
entirely. Respect is the very founda- 
tion-stone of a permanent, vitalized af- 
fection; and the more highly organized, 
the more imperative the necessity for 
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this. The more perfect the instrument, 
the more extreme its delicacy; slight jars 
derange its harmonies. Those whose 
thoughts and feelings move along on the 
same steady diapason, have not so much 
to fear. The lower form of love—a 
mere passional attraction—may suffice 
to hold such together: the organ that 
gives birth to this species of love has its 
home at the base of the brain, and is of 
the earth, earthy. But the love that is 
heaven-born and abiding; that lies at 
the foundation of all true happiness; 
that achieves all that is worth achieving ; 
that makes earth beautiful and joyous ; 
that is equal to the tug and toil of this 
work-a-day life; that knows every atti- 
tude of self-sacrifice, whose very essence 
consists in the capability of annulling 
self—such a love has its rise in an or- 
gan high on the fore-front of the brain, 
towering heavenward, and its home is in 
the very centre of the zsthetic family of 
graces; such as Hope, Reverence, Ide- 
ality, and Fancy. 

Years ago, from one of Beecher’s 
marvelous inspirational efforts, we jot- 
ted down the following beautiful and 
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truthful delineation of the different forms 
of love. It could scarcely be excelled. 
He says: “The lower forms of love are 
rude, brief, and slenderly fruitful. It is 
the yearning of one toward another, with- 
out any offices of reason interposed: it 
is the love of the udder, and not of the 
heart. Love springing from that part of 
the mind which is nearest to God, in 
sympathy with the spiritual and eternal, 
is an electrical connection with heaven 
itself, and emits its flashes and its in- 
spirations. None can truly and wholly 
love, except those whose life is the un- 
folding of their whole nature on the plane 
of Christianity. A full and perfect love, 
then, is one in which two natures match 
each other in every faculty, so that moral 
life is reciprocal ; so that thought- life is 
interchangeable ; so that taste-life is har- 
monious; so that affectional life is com- 
petitive and stimulating ; and so that all 
the under-faculties are sobered and train- 
ed, and brought into unison, by the relig- 
ious nature. Two full beings, each pro- 
vocative of all that is true, and sweet, 
and right, and kind, and noble—these 
are, in the divine sense, lovers.” 







































HEN plying along the Pacific 
shores of the western continent, 
the changing scenery, together with the 
varied bearing and different modes of life 
among the races who people an almost 
unbroken extent of territory, reaching 
near the poles, are full of curious inter- 
est to the observer. After passing the 
Diego Ramires —those isolated, barren 
rocks, situated in the region of Cape 
Horn—which are the abode of the howl- 
ing sea-lion and the resorting- places of 
the screaming sea-dowl, in the midst of 
mountainous waves and terrific gales that 
play havoc with ship and crew, we come 
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to that remote Tierra del Fuego, where 
gloomy weather prevails, and storm fol- 
lows storm in quick succession. This 
“land of fire””—as named by its ancient 
discoverer—is high, broken, and of that 
dark, forbidding appearance which is well 
in keeping with the depressing atmos- 
phere prevailing throughout the year. 
The highest elevations ever wear a win- 
try garb, although many of the lower 
hills are covered with verdure. The 
forests, principally consisting of beech, 
birch, willow, and winter bark, grow 
quite uniformly to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, looking at a distance, when in 
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full leaf, like an even field of shrubbery. 
On landing, one finds every thing dank 
and cheerless. The natives, too, pre- 
sent an appearance even more repulsive 
than the country, over which they roam 
in semi-vagrant bands, generally by fam- 
ilies, huddled in rude bark-canoes, which 
are propelled with small paddles by the 
women and children. In their frail skiffs, 
fire is kept constantly smoldering on a 
hearth of half- submerged stones, which 
imparts a degree of comfort to those mis- 
erable and hideous creatures, who are 
low of stature, ill-shapen, and covered 
with filth that disguises their coppery 
skins. They go barefoot, and with no 
clothing except a scanty piece of seal- 
skin partially covering oné shoulder, 
which is changed from side to side to 
shield them from the driving storms. 
Their weapons are spears pointed with 
bone, and long slings to cast stones. 
With the former they take fish, found in 
plenty among the thick beds of kelp; 
these, with shell-fish, that abound, wild 
celery, and hardy berries that grow about 
the shores, constitute their daily food. 
No fixed habitation gives them an at- 
tachment for home, as they wander from 
place to place, building their huts behind 
some sheltered nook, where mussels and 
clams are at hand in profusion. Their 
contracted dwellings, perhaps four feet 
in height, and occupying double the 
ground -space, are built of brush-wood, 
covered with grass and turf; or they are 
formed, like a cone, from the trunks of 
small trees, the crevices being filled with 
twigs and earth. These structures are 
devoid of all comfort, except to Fuegians. 
A more degraded people could hardly 
exist; yet with strangers they are quite 
talkative, and cheerful, even to boister- 
ous laughter. Their voices are musical, 
and they are addicted to chanting their 
varied, plaintive song, the a-ma-la. 
When approaching ships or boats, the 
men will sometimes vociferate an ha- 
rangue; but they converse with cach oth- 
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er in low monotones. Unlike the sava- 
ges of the northern antipodes, the women 
do but little work; the men providing 
food, and building the huts and canoes. 
The mothers manifest a fondness for 
their children; still, they are quite will- 
ing to barter them for a fewtrifles. Both 
sexes are great mimics, are fond of orna- 
ments, and are prone to thieving. The 
whole life of the Fuegians may be re- 
garded as a forlorn hope of wandering 
human beings, scarcely elevated above 
the brute, seeking a precarious subsist- 
ence about the broken shores of the bays 
and inlets within their isolated land. 
Crossing the Strait of Magellan, we 
come to Patagonia, which reaches north- 
ward to the Argentine country and that 
of Chile. It is bounded, on one side, by 
the boisterous South Atlantic; on the 
other, by the Pacific. The Cordillera 
of the Andes, rising to the height of six 
thousand feet, runs through its entire 
length. These abrupt elevations. are 
said to descend, terrace by terrace, to- 
ward the east to the ocean; while, to 
the west, a diversified region reaches to 
the broken and precipitous coast, skirt- 
ed by innumerable islands of every som- 
bre hue, with changing peaks, cliffs, and 
chasms. The Antarctic gales roll in upon 
the bleak shores—an overgrown swell— 
raising a fearful surge about the outlying 
rocks and rugged points. Along the 
bases of the Andes a fringe of woods 
may be seen, and patches of clear land, 
cultivated by the natives, produce wheat, 
maize, and other cereals ; but as a whole, 
the country is desolate, and has a rigor- 
ous climate. Its inhabitants are a stal- 
wart race, tinged with the universal 
bronze of the American aborigines; and 
they are equally as fond of tawdry orna- 
ments, and of painting the face. Their 
habitations are tents formed of poles, 
and covered with skins. Their clothing 
is “a long mantle, made from the pelt- 
ries of the vwanace, and loose breeches 
and buskins.” The Patagonians are 
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bred to hardship, daring, and treach- 
ery, yet susceptible in some instances of 
hospitality to those who may be regard- 
ed as friendly. They lead a nomadic 
life; and, should opportunity offer, are 
ever ready for combat and for plunder. 
Mounted on their wild steeds, they 
course about the mountain passes, over 
the Jampas, and through the valleys, 
pursuing the ostrich, and hunting the 
guanacos and wild cattle with the do/as, 
lance, and cuchillo; the captured ani- 
mals furnishing them their chief supply 
of food. The principal tribes inhabiting 
the whole domain are said to acknowl- 
edge various petty leaders, who maintain 
but little sway ; for they have never sub- 
mitted to any positive authority, and the 
Spaniards sought in vain to conquer even 
those who prowled around the frontiers 
adjoining Chile. 

And now we come to a land teeming 
with subjects of interest on every hand. 
By referring to the map, it will be seen 
that its boundaries reach, on the north, 
to the parallel of twenty-five degrees, 
uniting with the meagre portion of Bo- 
livia that reaches the ocean; and on the 
east, limited by the continuous chain of 
the Andes, that, as it were, shades the 
fertile valleys, yielding their fields of 
grain and luxuriant herbage; diversifi- 
ed, here and there, by the retiring hills 
—rich with gold, silver, and copper— 
which are relieved, at intervals, by belts 
of timber. To the west, a picturesque 
shore, varying in height, breasts the Pa- 
cific. A salubrity of climate pervades 
the whole area; and the inhabitants of 
this favored land, situated nearly with- 
out the Tropic of Capricorn, seem to be 
imbued with a degree of superior char- 
acteristics engendered by the genial and 
invigorating atmosphere. Those of the 
old Spanish blood are said to speak the 
language with that purity and graceful 
accent truly Castilian. Chile, too, is 
further advanced in civilization and in 
wise legislation, encouraging improve- 
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ments in mechanics and agriculture, as 
well as the arts and sciences. Relig- 
ious tolerance is also enjoyed. In fact, 
the republic seems rapidly advancing to- 
ward all those refinements which are in 
keeping with the highest state of civil- 
ization; and may it not deservedly be 
called the New England of South Amer- 
ica? If it be true, as usually averred by 
the philosopher, that where Nature has 
been most prodigal in her gifts pertain- 
ing to the earth, there the occupants are 
found less endowed with energy, indus- 
try, and the higher order of intellect, it 
is not soin Chile; for its inland borders 
are guarded, and its tropical division 
tempered, by the snowy peaks of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, and refreshed 
during summer by the strong winds from 
the south, while to the west it is circum- 
scribed by the listless sea, as if to pro- 
tect the prolific country from those po- 
litical discussions that too often convulse 
American republics, whose extent and 
diversity of territory create opposing in- 
terests, which prove fatal to private, as 
well as national, welfare. 

The principal commercial sea - ports 
are Valdivia, Lota, Talcahuana, Consti- 
tucion, Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Huasco, 
and Caldera. The first mentioned is 
situated on the south side of a swift riv- 
er of the same name, nine miles from its 
mouth; but, farther toward its source, 
this rapid water-course, which is con- 
stantly fed by the heavy rain-falls, takes 
the name of the Calla-Calla. Valdivia 
is the great lumber-port of Chile, but its 
supplies are not adequate to the demands 
of the flourishing northern towns and 
cities; and at the present time, large 
imports of heavy timber and deals come 
from Puget Sound, in Washington Ter- 
ritory. Valdivia was founded by Don 
Pedro de Valdivia, or Baldivia, in 1551, 
and was destroyed by the Araucanians, 
in 1559. In 1643 it was taken by the 
Dutch; but, although they built strong 
forts, they were soon compelled to evac- 
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uate. In 1835, the whole place was laid 
in ruins by a fearful earthquake. Not- 
withstanding all reverses, and the draw- 
back of being contiguous to the battle- 
grounds of the unconquered Arauca- 
nians, it has considerable commerce. 
Those brave warriors of the Patagonian 
clan are still often seen leagues to the 
northward of the port, by passing ships, 
riding along the high table-lands, mount- 
ed on their rough-riding chargers, and 
brandishing their war weapons in boast- 
ing exultation of their victorious prowess. 

Lota is only important for its exports 
of coal. Talcahuana, near the head of 
Talcahuana Bay, has been the dépét for 
the city of Concepcion, which is six 
miles distant; but now the thriving towns 
of Pinco and Tome, situated on the op- 
posite shore, are becoming rivals. The 


trio are the outlets for the large products 
of the fertile interior, which consist of 
cattle, grain, flour, wine, fruit, vegeta- 
bles, wool, and copper. 


The thriving 
town of Constitucion is on the west shore 
of the Maule, a swift river, draining a 
fruitful valley, and bearing the ladened 
hoys and steamers, freighted with prod- 
uce, to the ocean, where they run before 
the fresh summer trade- wind over the 
broad highway to their great mart, Val- 
paraiso. This is the chief commercial 
city of Chile, and one of the first in South 
America. The view, when approaching 
from the west, has much to inspire feel- 
ings of lively interest. On either hand, 
the bay is studded by elevated and bro- 
ken land, which changes its dark shades 
with ridge and cliff; and at its head the 
picturesque city rests on the naturally 
terraced, rocky hill-side, reflecting its 
quaint beauty in the undulating waters, 
whose constant surf whitens along the 
crescent shore, sounding its knell at 
midnight-hours through the quiet streets, 
drowning the cries of the patrolling watch- 
man, in his stealthy saunterings. The 
distant view from seaward, at early dawn, 
reveals the Andes in all their grandeur, 
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defining the eastern limits of the peace- 
ful republic; and then, as you approach 
still nearer, the receding elevations of 
the mountain-chain appear as if wasting 
away in the murky haze of the morning, 
like the mighty waves of the ocean after 
a boisterous gale. Then, as you close 
in with the coast, the white beacon of 
Piedra Blanca is seen, marking the 
southern headland; or, if it be night, 
its steady light directs the care-worn 
mariner clear of the hidden dangers that 
beset him. 

It was a dismal winter evening, in 
1851, that we were off the roadstead, 
anxiously working our ship, with every 
favoring wind- flaw, toward the anchor- 
age. A heavy swell was heaving in, and 
the high rollers, beating upon the bold 
coast, resounded oppressively as the fit- 
ful land-breeze filled the light, lofty sails; 
while the far-off volcanic peak of Acon- 
cagua flashed its lurid light, as if boding 
disaster. Slowly we coursed along till 
the signal-lights of the shipping were 
seen, and the shouts and calls of the 
boatmen were distinctly heard, as they 
groped among the numerous fleet in the 
blinding darkness. We could hear, too, 
the seamen working with hurry and bus- 
tle to secure their ships against the im- 
pending storm; for a norther was close 
upon us.* Day dawned, however, be- 
fore our vessel swung to her anchors; 
night came again, and with it the gale 
burst in all its fury. The sea soon arose 
to a fearful height, and nothing could be 
heard but the howling of the blast through 
the rigging, and the washing of the spray 
over the bow of the ship. Night came 
again, but the gale was still raging ; the 
whole bay seemed one waving sheet of 
phosphorescent foam, while ship after 
ship dragged its anchors and came in col- 
lision with some other. The first streak 


* The “ northers,” or femforales, are heavy gales, 
accompanied with much rain, that occasionally blow 
along the coast during the winter months, aad some- 


times cause much damage. 
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of dawn faintly gleamed through the dis- 
mal sky, to make the scene more dreary; 
and, amid the hail and rain, numbers of 
vessels were still driving—with their 
heavy ground - tackle—before the awful 
tornado, causing one to strike against 
the other with a reeling crash of spars 
and timbers, and in brief time they were 
helpless wrecks. 

We watched anxiously a beautiful 
American schooner lying broad in the 
bay, when she parted her cables. The 
officer in charge, seeing no other alter- 
native, run his craft before the gale for 
the shore, hoping thereby to gain one 
chance of saving the wretched crew. 
The gallant little vessel bounded over 
the heavy, breaking billows, and plunged 
into the high- bounding foam near the 
shore—and that was the last seen of the 
vessel, and allon board. A huge vafor, 
which was anchored, with steam up, 
being unable to breast the wind and 
waves, drifted into the o/as a/tas along a 
sandy beach; and soon the fragments of 
the fated vessel strewed the shore. 

At meridian, the gale abated. Then 
light, fanning airs from the southward 
stilled the wild waters, and again the 
noisy boatmen were afloat, rowing among 
the fleet, and the /anchas, filled with 
freight from the ships of every clime, 
passed to and fro, as though no spiteful 
huracan had swept along its winter 
track. 

In spring-time, and during summer, 
nothing can be more pleasant than the 
climate of middle Chile; and Valparaiso, 
its metropolis, is full of life during the 
mild season. On landing at the mole, 
one finds it thronged with people of the 
varied castes incident to the mixed blood 
of the Indian, African, European, and 
Anglo-American. The various cos- 
tumes, likewise, of fantastic fashions 
and showy colors, add much to the 
pleasing spectacle. At the head of the 
landing- place is the Exchange; a fine 
building, eighty veves in length, sur- 
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mounted by an elegant tower. Froma 
tall flag-staff signals are made, telling 
the height of the barometer, prognosti- 
cating the approach of the femforal, and 
announcing the arrival of vessels in the 
offing. From the mole, you pass under 
the broad archway of the Bo/sa into the 
plaza, where, on one side, is the Gov- 
ernor’s residence. The city may be said 
to extend around the water-front for 
more than three miles; and in name is 
divided into two parts, one called El 
Puerto, which is the commercial por- 
tion, and the other the Almendral. Be- 
sides the public buildings before men- 
tioned, there are the extensive customs 
warehouses, churches, monasteries, nun- 
neries, hospitals, and a fine theatre, sit- 
uated in the Plaza de la Victoria, which 
adorns the Almendral. The Plaza de la 
Municipalidad affords a pleasure-ground 
in the western limits of El Puerto. The 
time of the foundation of Valparaiso is 
not definitely known; but it was scarce- 
ly more than a barren waste in 1543. 
Soon after, however, a cluster of huts 
sprang up, inhabited by fishermen; and 
a Peruvian vessel called annually, bring- 
ing European goods. Toward the end 
of the seventeenth century it acquired 
some importance, in consequence of Chile 
beginning to export grain to Peru. In 
the year of the independence, 1818, the 
population of the city did not exceed 
5,000. In 1832 it had swelled to 20,000; 
in 1847, it was 40,000; and at the pres- 
ent time it exceeds 80,000. 

Although El Puerto and the Almen- 
dral both have vastly improved within 
the last score of years, yet there is much 
about the city as of “days agone.” Still 
the armed sereno, on his caballo, is at 
his post, as well as those on foot, ever 
watchful and efficient —features which 
have distinguished the police force of 
Valparaiso since the days of Portales. 
Then there is the jouncing 77/r/oche, 
with its postilion in saddle beside the 


shaft-horse. The iron road and easy 
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car can not lure all from the dashing . 


curricle of old Spain. Then there are 
the imposing habitations of the monks 
and nuns, and the massive cathedrals 
sounding forth chiming peals from their 
silvery bells, betokening the hours of de- 
votion, when all in the streets—who are 
of the faith—pause, and offer up a pray- 
er in smothered cadence. In the prin- 
cipal commercial ca//e may be seen trains 
of mules, laden with valuable metals ex- 
tracted from the distant mines of the 
Andes. The ranchero, too, with his 
bread hat and other simple habiliments, 
with long goad in hand, driving his ox- 
team, the animals yoked by the horns, 
drawing the queer and cumbersome cart, 
with its block wheels, which is peculiar 
to Chile. Then there is the swarthy In- 
dian, astride his cadal/o de carga, both 
horse and rider being quite hidden in the 
burden of long, fresh grass brought from 
the green fields of the distant valley to 
vend in the market-place. In truth, the 
whole city, as it lies clustered over the 
intervales, or perched up along the steep 
declivities, with its tiled or thatched 
roofs, teems with many objects which 
exhibit a pleasant, animated, and vivid 
picture of Spanish - American life. 

Still northward comes Coquimbo, sit- 
uated under the tropical line, which is 
not subject to the violent gales of the 
south, or the depressing influence of an 
equatorial sun. Really, the weather is 
so invariably fine, the climate so even, 
and the air so clear, as to have caused 
the city to be named “ Za Serena.” But 
the true town of La Serena is six miles 
farther northward, or around the bay. 
It is well laid out, the streets crossing 
each other at right angles. Nearly ev- 
ery domicile has a garden attached, 
screened by beautiful trees, among which 
are the myrtle, olive, palm, and orange ; 
but all the tenements are of one story, 
on account of the prevalent earthquakes, 
to which the whole coast is subject. 
The buildings are principally adodes ; 
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and among the public ones are seven 
churches. The inhabitants of this qui- 
et city are noted for their kindness 
and hospitality to strangers. Coquim- 
bo proper is on the west side of Co- 
quimbo Bay. It is a village of more 
than two hundred dwellings, scattered 
somewhat promiscuously. There is one 
principal street, and its public buildings 
are the Collector’s office, Post- office, 
and the church, which is ever present 
and principal in all the settlements along 
the coast. Coquimbo is much frequent- 
ed by foreign ships, and its chief export 
is copper. 

The port of Huasco, still northward, 
is only an open roadstead, where vessels 
find shelter from the southern “trades.” 
The town consists of about fifty houses, 
which are scattered among the rocks 
near the shore-line. The country im- 
mediately around is extremely barren, 
and has nothing to please the eye of the 
traveler who secks either business or 
pleasure, except that it is the ewdarca- 
dero for the products of the considerable 
inland town of Ballenar, and copper from 
the mines adjacent. 

Farther northward is the town of Cal- 
dera, situated near the shore of a small 
bay. The place came into existence in 
1850, despite the dreary aspect of the 
surrounding plateau, which is a desert 
of drifting sand, with here and there a 
few blackened rocks protruding, and with 
no fountain of fresh water within a long 
jornada. But the mines at this point 
required a port in such a locality, to en- 
able them to be worked successfully ; 
and the rich copper ores are now trans- 
ported from the original deposits to the 
pier by rail, and the silver upon the 
backs of mules, as of olden time. Fresh 
water was obtained by distilling appara- 
tus. The progressing town is said to 
be well designed, and has some fine 
buildings, while others are of the most 
humble construction. And by means 
of the “iron horse,” the products of the 
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fruitful valleys and the grazing sides of 
the distant mountains are brought into 
communion with the desert city, nestled 
among the sand dunes. 

Leaving the shores of Chile, we come 
to Bolivia. Its chief port is Cobija. 
The coast-line of the province extends 
from near Hueso Prado to the Rio Loa, 
lat. 21° 30° S. From the ocean far in- 
land spreads a barren waste; and its 
possession being of little importance, 
the exact boundaries between Chile and 
Peru have not yet been marked. The 
whole desert of Atacama, which stretches 
from the southern confines of Peru along 
the sea-line of Bolivia, and reaches to 
the northern extreme of Chile, is a parch- 
ed country, where rain never falls, and 
it lies under a vertical, burning sun; 
while the southerly winds that cool the 
summers of Chile are like a simoom in 
temperature as they blow faintly over 
this arid region. The settlement of Co- 


bija is scattered along the beach, at the 


foot of abrupt and lofty hills. The dwell- 
ings and other buildings present a neat 
appearance, principally ranging along one 
street. The harbor only protects from 
southerly winds, and whatever is export- 
ed is borne on the backs of cargadores 
through the surf. The number of in- 
habitants may be 1,500; and for their 
protection, a fort stands on the point to 
the south of the bay, and a band of 
soldiers guard the opposite shore. A 
scanty supply of brackish water is con- 
ducted from the neighboring hills, and 
doled out daily, by the authorities, to 
each family; and cattle for slaughtering 
—their only supply of meat —are driven 
from the plains of Buenos Ayres. Much 
of the yield of the copper-mines, near 
by, is shipped from Gatica and Aldodon, 
a few leagues to the northward. 
Leaving Bolivia we come to the more 
extensive coast of Peru, which reaches 
from the Rio Loa to the Tumbez. The 
whole province, with every diversity of 
scenery and climate, has been the thea- 
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tre of fearful and thrilling events, from 
the last days of the Incas up to the pres- 
ent generation. The cruel and blood- 
stained conquest of Pizarro was followed 
by the total destruction of all those in- 
stitutions which were the foundation of 
patient industry, that insured a compe- 
tence to all, and fostered contentment 
throughout the golden land of those good 
and simple aborigines. And when one 
reflects on the contrast between the hap- 
py life of those “children of the sun” 
and that of their vile conquerors, who 
can wonder at the retribution, as if prov- 
identially meted out to them? And the 
history of the subjugated country since 
the days of the conquerors is that of 
revolution succeeding revolution, until 
the whole domain has been desolated by 
fire and sword, with anarchy prevailing 
in every hamlet. Still more, as though 
to heighten the terror of calamities, the 
appalling femblor de tierra has razed 
towns and cities to the ground, or buried 
them beneath the “tidal waves,” and 
spread devastation in every quarter. 
As we work northward, the first haven 
of commercial importance is Iquique, 
which is protected from the prevailing 
winds by a small, low island, once a de- 
posit of guano. The landing is through 
a cluster of rocks to the beach. A mole 
juts out sufficiently for boats to land at 
the steps, but all exports are borne 
through the surf on the backs of carga- 
dores to the da/sas that lie near the edge 
of the breakers. These odd transports 
receive the burdens of the half-amphib- 
ious carriers, and float them to the light- 
ers, which go alongside the vessels. In 
the general acceptation of the name “da/- 
sa,” one imagines a sort of raft ingeni- 
ously constfucted of logs, so as to be 
tenable for making quite a voyage at 
sea; but the da/sa of Iquique is only 
two inflated seal-skins, with four pieces 
of light wood secured to them as a sort 
of platform, on which the load is placed. 
When not required for use the da/sa is 
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removed, and the air-filled skins are 
vented, when the cavyador throws them 
over his shoulder —like a Fuegian gar- 
ment—and backs them to the store- 
house, to be again used when the next 
vessel comes for cargo. 

The lower portion of the old town of 
Iquique was washed away by the incom- 
ing sea, caused by the earthquake of 
1868. The new town is built higher up 
and to the southward of the old one, 
close to some high hills. Its inhabit- 
ants are estimated at 6,000, who are 
chiefly dependent on the production of 
the inexhaustible deposits of nitrate of 
soda in the vicinity, which are exten- 
sively worked, although the supply taken 
out is not equal to the demand. For- 
merly Iquique was the shipping - place 
for the silver-mines of Huantajaya and 
Santa Rosa. But the nitrate trade seems 
to have absorbed nearly all the other in- 
terests. The price of labor is extremely 
high, as the place is subject to a dis- 
ease called the ese during the summer 


months, and every thing for the subsist- 
ence of men and animals comes from 
abroad, except fresh water, which is dis- 


tilled from the sea. Landward, there is 
nothing but naked mountains of rock 
and dazzling sand, and every thing looks 
lifeless, save the busy town and the lo- 
comotive, with its train of cars, running 
to and from the mines. But, with all its 
local disadvantages, Iquique is advan- 
cing, and vessels of the largest class 
may often be seen waiting in the road- 
stead to receive their cargoes, which are 
dug from the bowels of the earth. 
Arica, in time past, was much fre- 
quented, it being the outlet for the mines 
of Potosi. It has still considerable trade 
in Peruvian bark, wool, copper and sil- 
ver ores, which come from Bolivia; and 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables are ship- 
ped to the desert towns of Iquique, Co- 
bija, and Copiapo. Here, also, vessels 
can obtain ample supplies of fresh pro- 
visions. The town has repeatedly suf- 
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fered from earthquakes; and the one of 
1868, with its treble swoop of the sea, 
caused almost complete ruin, not only 
here, but southward to Bolivia, and north- 
ward to Callao. So that the Spanish- 
Peruvian cities that enlivened the sea- 
shores can never again be seen as once 
they stood, relieving the surrounding 
Pacific landscape; but yet, the long, 
winding ridge of the Andes reveals its 
hoary peaks, sparkling in their distant 
elevations, and shedding their majestic 
splendor over the peculiar ¢/erva, whose 
inhabitants cling to their trembling homes 
like the helpless seaman to the stranded 
wreck, and the heavy freighters and the 
tiny brigantines pursue their trade along 
the coast, entering and departing from 
the many ports with the various prod- 
ucts of the land, which is so rich in nat- 
ural wealth. The precious ores, oil, 
fruit, z/a/éa, guano, sugar, rice, grain, 
salt, and spice are among the articles 
that pass through Islay, Atica, Pisco, 
Callao, Truxillo, Lambyeque, Payta, and 
other places more remote that are mere- 
ly small ezdarcaderos. 

The Tumbez divides Peru from Ecua- 
dor, where it empties into the Gulf of 
Guayaquil; and, although a short and 
turbid river, it is distinguished as being 
the place where Pizarro first landed his 
motley clan of determined adventurers. 
Here they found a village, with an In- 
ca’s palace and other public structures ; 
but not a trace is now left to indicate 
their primitive foundations. The banks 
of the river are covered with rank, spon- 
taneous herbage, where not cultivated by 
the swarthy planters; and the alligator 
basks in the midday sun unmolested, 
with here and there a canoe, shallop, or 
log da/sa floating quietly on the sluggish 
stream. The present site of the village, 
having the same name as the river, is on 
the left shore, six miles from its mouth. 
Formerly a large fleet of whalers resort- 
ed thither for supplies of vegetables to 
take on their tedious off-shore cruises. 
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The place is but a group of tenements, 
built, after the usual manner, of reeds 
and mud-plaster, with thatched roofs, or 
only a slight covering for present neces- 
sities. 

At one time we chanced to pass a 
week in the place, and, through the 
kindness of our Consul, visited some of 
the hospitable residents. Every thing 
seemed in primitive style, but our cor- 
dial welcome made up for what might 
have been lacking in show or conven- 
ience. Our first of several calls was on 
Don Juan , who was among the 
highest officials, although he lived in a 
casa chica, the floor of which was of 
the virgin earth, darkened and enriched, 
doubtless, by the constant use of the va- 
riety of occupants. We found the mas- 
ter of the house sitting with a feathered 
companion, enjoying a cigarette: that is, 
Don Juan was smoking, but his noisy 
house-mate was not, he being a large 
game-cock, tied to the leg of a huge 
table, on which rested a bottle of fiery 
aguardiente, with three glasses. Our 
kind host tried in vain to entertain us 
with a prolific effusion from his tongue, 
for his proud room - mate, in high tones, 
kept up such a continual crowing.as to 
drown all voices but his own; so, by 
general consent, we three drank a pan- 
tomimic bumper. Then bowing our- 
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selves into the street, we walked to the 
residence of General B » Which was 
truly a spacious structure, with whitened 
walls and a high, peaked roof, that made 
the interior cool and refreshing. The 
ground-floor was covered with clean, 
white sand, marked off in diamonds. 
The apartment in which we were re- 
ceived was nicely furnished, in the usual 
mode of the higher classes, and all be- 
spoke an air of refinement, not met with 
elsewhere in our ramble. The General 
is mentioned as a fine specimen of the 
soldier, who gave us a hearty reception. 
The young ladies of the house soon 
came to greet us: they were beautiful 
in figure and complexion. Then came 
the mother, who really possessed more 
charms than her daughters. On entering 
the room she took the cigar from her 
mouth, and, after passing the usual sal- 
utations, pressed us to join her in a so- 
cial smoke. 

During our agreeable sojourn in the 
village, we saw enough of its inhabitants 
to convince us that “man wants but lit- 
tle” in the genial climate of Peru to pass 
a life of indolence. For there it requires 
but partial industry to maintain an ex- 
istence in a measure respectable; and 
the same may be said of all the small 
settlements along the Pacific coast, from 
tropic to tropic. 
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TWO-HOURS’ ride over the 

Campagna, through fertile fields 
— where poppies and gay-colored flora 
made the ground a vast pattern of living 
mosaic, and where the broken arches 
of aqueducts, and the ruins of Roman 
tombs, told of the past and its glories — 
brought us to the termination of our rail- 
way jaunt: the station of Frascati. For 
weeks we had resided within the Eter- 


nal City, its walls forming the bounda- 
ry of our explorations; and our only 
glimpses of the free, open life of the 
country were obtained from the massive 


roof of the Baths of Caracalla. From 
this elevation we had often looked over 
the intervening plain, till our eyes rest- 
ed upon the gentle hills of Albano, dot- 
ted with white villages, and clothed with 
green forests, with ever and anon some 
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high peak lifting itself into the air, catch- 
ing the fleecy clouds that floated through 
the blue sky, and holding them as a 
mantle of light, till the wind swept them 
away on their course. Our eyes having 
often beheld these pleasant hills, we 
soon desired a nearer acquaintance with 
them; and finally, one fair morning in 
early spring we forsook the old city, de- 
signing to spend a quiet day among the 
birds and trees, with naught of civiliza- 
tion around us, save grassy mounds and 
ivy-mantled ruins. As the station was 
at the bottom of the hill, and the town 
of Frascati occupied a high table-land 
some distance above, we were obliged 
to hire a cab to transport us thither. 
The ride was a most beautiful one, along 
a smooth turnpike, winding up the mount- 
ain ina gradual, serpentine manner. The 
gorge through which it ascended was 
eminently Italian, with bold rocks, soft- 
ened by moss and lichen, jutting out and 
overhanging the road on one side, while, 
on the other, it was fenced in by stone- 
walls overgrown with ivy, trailing vines, 
and roses, rendering the air fragrant with 
perfume. Cabs and calashes, donkeys 
laden with panniers, and people bearing 
burdens on their heads, moved up and 
down, giving life, animation, and pict- 
uresqueness to the scene. 

Arrived at the town, we became at 
once the centre of attraction; our dress 
and manner betraying that we belonged 
to the forestiari, which fact was suffi- 
cient to cause all the idlers—of whom 
evety Italian town can boast an inde- 
finite number—to take a deep interest 
in us: some from motives of curiosity, 
some in the hope of obtaining a few 
baioccos by their persistent begging, and 
others desiring to serve us as guides 
and donkey-boys. After considerable 
difficulty, we singled out a stout, hearty 
fellow; and, accompanying him to his 
stable, endeavored to effect a bargain 
for donkeys and a guide to Tusculum. 
In Naples and Rome, our hearts had 
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been made sick by the cheating and 
knavery to which we were exposed on 
every hand; but being now in the rural 
districts, we felt confident that we had 
entered into the Utopia of Italian hon- 
esty and truthfulness. Alas for our ideas 
of mountain freedom as conducive to a 
higher degree of purity than that enjoy- 
ed by cosmopolitan mortals! Our don- 
key-man began by demanding twenty- 
seven /irZ for the use of his animals and 
the company of his valuable self; at 
our remonstrances against his exorbitant 
price, he shrugged his shoulders, looked 
pityingly at us, and fell to enumerating 
the merits of his beasts; and it was only 
upon our turning to leave that he, in 
despair of swindling us, agreed to our 
offer of s¢x Zivz. An American, in mak- 
ing this concession, would have felt 
humbled to the dust; but our handsome 
peasant was not at all discomposed by 
his defeat, and immediately began to 
saddle his animals for the trip, during 
which he proved himself a most agrce- 
able and companionable cécerone. 
Having some time to spare while his 
preparations were in progress, we walk- 
ed about the town, accompanied by an 
escort of children and beggars. Fras- 
cati, although containing but four thou- 
sand inhabitants, is a cathedral-town, 
and the see of a Bishop. It is most 
pleasantly situated upon a spur of the 
Alban Hills, overlooking the Campagna, 
and having in its immediate vicinity the 
villas and country-seats of many of the 
princely families of the Pentifical City, 
who, during the vi//eggiatura, make it 
their summer residence. The cathedral 
is a large Romanesque structure, stand- 
ing in the central piazza; and, although 
noticeable on account of its size, is de- 
void of ornament, and can boast but few 
pictures. In common with all churches 
in Italy, it is always cool and comfort- 
able in warm weather, and is generally 
the only spot where strangers can obtain 
quiet and repose, undisturbed by the 
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officious guides. It proved a most ac- 
ceptable retreat to us; for entering it, 
we left the rabble in the square, while a 
side-cloor gave us exit into a little street, 
where the donkeys were in waiting. 

Leaving Frascati, we struck a narrow 
bridle-path, leading upward, in the wind- 
ing, sinuous manner peculiar to mount- 
ain roads. Shortly after our departure 
from the town we reached the Villa Al- 
dobrandini; at which, through the in- 
stigation of our guide, we dismounted, 
and were immediately taken in charge 
by the custodian of the place. The ca- 
sino, a large Tuscan building, flanked 
by wings, was grand in appearance, and 
profusely ornamented. Before the prin- 
cipal entrance ran a colonnade of pillars, 
festooned with creepers, and adorned by 
statues; while fountains of running wa- 
ter, and vases of tropical plants, render- 
ed the spot exquisitely beautiful, sug- 
gesting the court-yard of the Oriental 
palace of some Eastern prince. The 
grounds surrounding the house were 
tastefully laid out with parterres of flow- 
ers, summer- house, and rustic retreats, 
having intricate foot-paths and broad 
carriage- ways intersecting them. Be- 
yond this villa we continued up the bri- 
dle-path, passing through clumps of stout 
pines standing in solemn groups together, 
or winding through thick copses of live- 
oak and olive-trees. The trunks of these 
olive-trees were much decayed, and 
gnarled and twisted into every conceiv- 
able shape. Clothed as they were in 
glossy, oval ieaves and green fruit, they 
formed a pleasing contrast to the straight 
cypresses and pines, to which we had so 
long been accustomed. 

At length, after a pleasant ride, we 
reached Tusculum, or the heap of ruins 
now denoting where once stood the great 
city which had successfully resisted the 
attack of Hannibal, who in frequent bat- 
tles with Rome had often proved the 
victor, till she achieved the honor of be- 


whines of beggars and the clamor of 
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ing considered the chief of the Latin cit- 
ies, “the proudest town of all.” Who- 
ever has read Macaulay’s Battle of Lake 
Regillus, will remember the prominent 
position in the league of the Thirty Cit- 
ies which he ascribes to Tusculum. Her 
name and her banner seemed invincible, 
and her warriors, led by the brave Ma- 
milius, were among the most valiant of 
ancient times. As I stood amid the 
mounds marking the site of this once 
famous city, I saw in fancy the walls 
crowded with old men and children, ea- 
gerly watching for tidings of the battle 
in progress on the borders of the lake, 
with every nerve and muscle strained to 
catch the faintest sound indicating the 
victory that was sure to attend their 
standards. How bitter must have been 
their disappointment, how great their 
despair, when they beheld the riderless 
steed of their chieftain flying up the 
steep mountain path! Frenzy-mad from 
the heat of battle, and bewildered by the 
loss of his master, 
“ He rushed through the gates of Tusculum, 

He rushed up the long, white street ; 

He rushed by tower and temple, 

And paused not from his race 

Till he stood before his master’s door, 

In the stately market-place.” 

And now all was changed. The broad, 
white street was there still, but choked 
up with débris and rubbish, with grass 
growing from its polygonal blocks of 
lava; the stately temple and pillared fo- 
rum had crumbled to decay, and the tol- 
erably perfect ruins of the theatre, and 
the remains of a large Piscena, or cis- 
tern, were all that remained to attest to 
the former splendor of Tusculum. Nat- 
ure, however, had taken pity upon the 
fallen city, and, as it decayed, had robed 
it in garments of beauty and grace. Green 
grass and tall trees grew over the mounds; 
ivy and wild roses trailed from the broken 
walls ; jonquils and delicate blue flowers 
crept from the interstices of brick-work, 
while the rich stems of the golden-rod 
waved in the passing breeze. Where 
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once had gathered mighty men and no- 
ble matrons, the green-backed lizard 
glided at will; where once the learned 
savans had assembled to legislate and 
to decide grave matters of importance, 
our voluble guide reined in his steed, and 
expatiated upon the fame of guesto an- 
tico Tuscalano. We scarcely heeded his 
babbling; but each of us was busied 
with his own reflections, thinking what 
vain names Fame and Power were ; how 
the mighty were sure to fall; how city 
after city, and nation after nation, were 
swept away, and yet how the uncon- 
scious world moved on; and how Mi- 
nerva smiled as sweetly upon those who 
were uppermost to-day, as she did in by- 
gone ages upon the men whose memory 
has faded away. Surely the graves of 
the forgotten dead, and the ruins of once 
powerful cities, are startling commenta- 
ries upon the ending of the Vanity Fair 
in which we are all moving. 

The view obtained from the summit of 
the Tusculum Hill is extremely beautiful, 
comprising a landscape both soft and 
picturesque, and overlooking one of the 
most classical tracts in Italy. To the 
northward lay the Sabine Mountains, 
with Tivoli, Palestrina, and other famous 
towns nestling at their bases, or boldly 
perched on crags, and rendered almost 
impregnable from attack by the security 
of their position; while towering far 
above the surrounding peaks was the 
rocky crest of Soracte—the most no- 
ticeable of all the mountains in the vi- 
cinity of Rome. Risingamong the clouds, 
with its summit often covered with snow, 
it stood as a sentinel, keeping watch 
upon the ancient fortresses that cluster- 
ed around it. The panorama immediate- 
ly before us was most comprehensive. 
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Green hills and waving forests extended 
from our fect, with Frascati and its sur- 
rounding villas, almost hidden from view 
by the exuberant foliage, occupying the 
ledge below us; and at the foot of the 
mountains lay the Campagna, stretching 
away on every hand, here lost in purple 
mist, and again bordered by a hem of 
silver, marking the Mediterranean. The 
eye ranged over bright fields of wheat, 
fresh pastures where goats were brows- 
ing, and, following the line of aqueducts 
converging to a common centre, reached 
the Eternal City, which was so far dis- 
tant that its position through the haze 
was solely indicated by the swelling dome 
of St. Peter’s, which in grandeur rises 
above tower and palace, and when they 
are lost to view still looms grandly up 
against the horizon. The landscape to 
the southward consisted of rugged mount- 
ain and placid lake, smiling valley and 
castled crag, with Villetri, Roma di Papa, 
and Castel Gandolfo, denoting life and 
activity; with the summit of Monte Ca- 
vo, whose fires have long since ceased 
to burn, rising in majesty, and from its 
high altitude looking down upon the 
classical spots around it. 

So charmed were we by the beauties 
around us, that we lingered till the length- 
ening shadows admonished us that it was 
time to begin our homeward march, which 
we reluctantly commenced. The next 
morning the Giornale di Roma stated, 
that on the previous day a band of brig- 
ands had descended upon Roma di Papa, 
carrying off all available plunder. As 
this town was but two or three miles 
from Tusculum, the knowledge of this 
fact on the day of the robbery would 
have materially lessened the enjoyment 
of our day in the Alban Hills. 
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HALF-MILE north from Jo. 

Dunfer’s, on the road from Hut- 
ton’s to Mexican Hill, the highway dips 
into a sunless ravine, which opens out on 
either hand, ina half-confidential manner, 
as if it had a secret to impart at some 
more convenient season. I never used 
to ride through it without looking first 
to the one side and then to the other, to 
see if the time had arrived for the prom- 
ised revelation. If I saw nothing—and 


I never did sce any thing—there was no 
feeling of disappointment, for I knew the 
disclosure was merely withheld tempo- 
rarily, for some good reason which I had 
no right to question. That I should one 
day be taken into full confidence, I no 


more doubted than I doubted the exist- 
ence of Jo. Dunfer himself, through whose 
premises the cafox ran. It was said 
that Jo. had once undertaken to erect a 
cabin in some remote portion of it, but 
for some reason had abandoned the en- 
terprise—almost any reason, I should 
think, would have been a valid one— 
and constructed the present hermaphro- 
dite habitation, half residence and half 
groggery, upon an extreme corner of his 
estate; as far away as possible, as if on 
purpose to show how radically he had 
changed his mind. 

This Jo. Dunfer—or, as he was famil- 
iarly known in the neighborhood, Whis- 
ky Jo.—was a very important personage 
in those parts. He was apparently about 
forty years of age, a long, shock-headed 
fellow, with a corded face, a gnarled arm, 
and a knotty hand like a bunch of pris- 
on-keys. He was a hairy man, with a 
stoop in his walk, like that of one who 
is about to spring upon something and 
rend it. Next to the peculiarity from 
which he had derived his local appella- 


tion, his most obvious characteristic was 
a deep-seated antipathy to the Chinese. 
I saw him once in a towering rage be- 
cause one of his herdsmen had permit- 
ted a travel- heated Asian to slake his 
thirst at the horse-trough in front of the 
saloon end of Jo.’s establishment. I 
ventured to faintly remonstrate with Jo. 
for his unchristian spirit, but he merely 
replied that “ther wusn’t no mention of 
Chinamen in the Noo Test’ment;” and 
strode away to wreak his anger upon his 
little, White man-servant, whom, I sup- 
pose, the inspired scribes had likewise 
neglected to mention by name. Some 
days afterward, finding him sitting alone 
in his bar-room, I cautiously approached 
the subject, when, greatly to my relief, the 
ends of his long mouth drew round into 
a good-natured grin, and with an air of 
conscious condescension, he explained: 

“You youngsters are too good to live 
in Californy: you’d better all of ye git 
back to New England, fur none of ye 
don’t understand our play. People who 
are born with autermatic gold spoons, 
nine hundred fine, a-shovelin’ choice 
viuns into ther mouths, can afford to 
hang out liberary ideas about Chinagra- 
tion” (by which poor Jo. meant Chinese 
immigration, and in which he included 
every thing relating to that people); “but 
us that has to rustle round on the out- 
side fur our hash, hain’t got no time for 
foolishness.” 

And this long consumer, who had 
never struck a stroke of honest work in 
all his life, sprung the lid of a Chinese 
tobacco-box, and with his thumb and 
forefinger forked out a wad like a min- 
iature hay-cock. Holding this reinforce- 
ment within supporting distance, he fired 
away with renewed confidence : 
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“T tell ye, youngster, ther a bad lot, 
and ther agoin’ fur every thing green 
in this country, except yourself” (here 
he encountered a stubborn chuckle, and 
pushed his reserve into the breach) “like 
a herd of ’Gyptian ‘locusses! I had 
one of ’em to work fur me, five years 
ago, and I'll tell ye all about it, so’t ye 
ken see the bearin’s of this whole ques- 
tion. 

“T didn’t pan out well, them days: 
drank more’n wus good fur me, and 
hadn’t no nice discriminatin’ sense of 
my duty as a free W’ite citizen ; so I got 
this pagan as a kind of cook, and turned 
off a Mexican woman—as nice a Greas- 
er as ye ever seen. But when I got re- 
ligi’n, over at the Hill, and they talked 
of runnin’ me fur the Legislater, my eyes 
wus opened. But what wus I to do? 
If I made him sling his kit and mosey, 
somebody else ’d take him, and mightn’t 
treat him well. What wus I to do? 
What ’d any Christian do, ’specially one 
new to the business ?” 

Jo. paused for a reply, with an expres- 
sion of grave thoughtfulness, but an in- 
describable air of uneasiness; as of one 
who has arrived at a correct result in 
the solution of a problem, by some short- 
cut of his own, but is not quite satisfied 
with the method. He finally rose, and 
swallowed a tumblerful of bad whisky 
from a full bottle on the counter, and re- 
sumed his seat and his story: 

“Besides, he wa’n’t of no account: 
didn’t know nothin’, and wus always 
takin’ on airs. They all doit. I stood 
itas long as a r7a/a, but ’twa’n’t no kind 
of use. Still, I couldn’t quite make up 
my mind to discharge him, and I’m glad 
now I didn’t, fur the example of what 
follers would ’a been lost. I’m mighty 
glad!” And Jo.’s glee was solemnly 
celebrated at the decanter. 

“Once —’twus nigh onto five years 
ago, come next October fifteenth—I 
Started in to stick up a shanty. ’Twus 
‘fore this ’un wus built, and in another 
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place; it don’t signify where, ‘cause 
’tain’t of no importance. I set Ah Wee 
and a little W’ite, named Gopher, to cut- 
tin’ the timber. I didn’t expect Ah Wee 
to be of much account, ’cause he wus so 
little, with a face ’most as fair as yourn, 
and big, black eyes that somehow I seem 
to see ’em yet.” 

While delivering this trenchant thrust 
at syntax and sense, Mr. Dunfer fixedly 
regarded a knot-hole in the thin board 
partition, as if that were one of the eyes 
whose size and color had incapacitated 
his servant for active usefulness. 

“Now, you youngsters won’t believe 
any thing ag’in’ the infernal yeller devils,” 
he suddenly flamed out, with an appear- 
ance of rage which somehow failed to 
impress me; “but I tell ye that that 
Chinaman was the perversest scoundrel 
you ever dreamed of!” 

I was about to explain that perverse 
scoundrels were not a staple article in 
my nightly visions, when Jo. rose exci- 


tedly, dashed in another brimming tum- 
bler of whisky, and resumed, standing: 

“That miser’ble, pig- tail Mongolian- 
er went to hewin’ away at the saplin’s 


all round the stems, girdleways. I p’int- 
ed out his error as patiently as I could, 
an’ showed him how to cut ’em on two 
sides, so’s to make ’em fall right; but 
no sooner did I turn my back onto him, 
like this” —and he turned it upon me, 
amplifying the illustration by taking in 
some more liquor—“than he wus at it 
ag’in. It wus jest this way: while I look- 
ed at him, so”—regarding me rather un- 
steadily, and with evident complexity of 
vision— “he wus all right; but when I 
looked away, so” —taking a long swig 
at the decanter—“he wus all wrong. 
Then I’d gaze at him reproachful- like, 
so, an’ he’d reform.” 

Probably Mr. Dunfer honestly intend- 
ed the regard he turned upon me as a 
merely reproachful one, but it was sin- 
gularly well calculated to arouse the 
gravest apprehension in the breast of 
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any unarmed person so reproached, and 
as I had lost all interest in his intermin- 
able narrative, I rose to go. Before I 
had fairly risen, he had again turned to 
the counter, and with a barely audible 
“So,” had emptied the bottle at a gulp. 
Heavens! what a yell! It was like a 
Titan in his last, strong agony. Jo. 
staggered back after emitting it, as a 
cannon recoils from its own thunder, 
and then dropped into his chair, as if he 
had been stricken down like a beef—his 
eyes drawn sidewise toward the wall, 
with a stony stare that made my flesh 
creep on my bones. Looking in the 
same direction, I saw, with a quick chill 
of the scalp, that the knot-hole in the 
wall had indeed become a human eye— 
a full, black eye, that glared into my own 
with an entire lack of expression more 
awful than the most devilish glitter. I 
involuntarily covered my face with my 
hands, to shut out the horrible illusion, 
if such it was, and the little White man- 
servant, coming into the room at that 
moment, broke the spell, and I walked 
out of the room with a sort of dazed fear 
that delirium tremens was contagious. 
My horse was hitched at the watering- 
trough, and, untying him, I mounted and 
gave him his head, too much troubled 
in mind to note whither he took me. 

I did not know what to think of all 
this, and, like every one who does not 
know what to think, I thought a great 
deal, and, naturally, to very little pur- 
pose. The only reflection that seemed 
at all satisfactory, and which, singular- 
ly enough, was uppermost in my mind, 
was one that was not at all connected 
with Jo. Dunfer and his pointless narra- 
tive; and this was, that on the morrow I 
should be some miles away, witha strong 
probability of never returning. 

A sudden coolness brought me out of 
my abstraction, and, looking up, I found 
myself entering the deep shadows of the 
ravine. The day was stifling; and this 
transition from the silent, visible heat of 
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the parched fields to the cool gloom, 
heavy with the pungency of cedars, and 
vocal with the melody of the birds that 
had been driven to its leafy asylum, was 
exquisitely refreshing. I looked for my 
mystery, as usual, but not finding the 
ravine in a communicative mood, dis- 
mounted, led my sweating animal into 
the undergrowth, tied him securely to a 
tree, and sat down upon a rock to medi- 
tate. I began bravely, by analyzing my 
pet superstition about the haunted val- 
ley. Having resolved it into its constit- 
uent elements, I arranged them in con- 
venient troops and squadrons, and, col- 
lecting all the forces of my logic, bore 
down upon them from impregnable prem- 
ises with the thunder of irresistible con- 
clusions, and a great noise of chariots 
and general intellectual shouting. Then, 
when my big mental guns had overturn- 
ed all opposition, and were growling al- 
most inaudibly away on the horizon of 
pure speculation, the routed enemy strag- 
gled in upon their rear, massed silently 
into a solid phalanx, and captured me, 
bag and baggage. An indefinable dread 
came upon me, and I rose to shake it 
off, and began thridding the narrow dell 
by an old, grass- grown cow-path that 
seemed to flow along the bottom, as a 
kind of substitute for the brook that Nat- 
ure had neglected to provide. 

The trees among which the path strag- 
gled were very ordinary, well-behaved 
plants, a trifle perverted as to bole, and 
eccentric as to bough, but with nothing 
unearthly in their general aspect. A 
few loose bowlders, which had detached 
themselves from the sides of the depres- 
sion to set up an independent existence 
at the bottom, had dammed up the path- 
way, here and there, but their stony re- 
pose had nothing in it of the stillness of 
death. There was a kind of death-cham- 
ber hush in the valley, it is true, and a 
mysterious whisper above: the wind was 
just fingering the tops of the trees—that 
was all. 
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It is strange that in all this time I had 
not once thought of connecting Mr. Dun- 
fer’s drunken narrative with what I now 
sought; and it was only when I came 
upon a clear space and stumbled over 
the level trunks of some small trees, 
that the revelation came to me. This 
was the site of the abandoned “shanty,” 
and the fact was the more forcibly im- 
pressed upon me by quickly noting that 
some of the rotting stumps were hacked 
all round, ina most unwoodman-like man- 
ner. while others were cut square, and 
the butt-ends of the corresponding trunks 
were hewn to that blunt wedge form 
which is given by the axe of a master. 
The opening was not more than ten 
yards in diameter, and upon one side 
was a little knoll—a natural hillock — 
some ten feet across, bare of shrubbery, 
but covered with green grass. Upon 


this, standing up rigidly a foot or two 
above the grass, was a head-stone! I 
have put a note of admiration here, not 
to indicate any surprise of my own, but 


that of the reader. For myself, I felt 
none. I regarded that lonely tombstone 
with something of the same feeling that 
Columbus must have had when he saw 
the hills of San Salvador. Before ap- 
proaching it, I completed leisurely my 
survey of the stumps, and examined crit- 
ically the prostrate trunks. I was even 
guilty of the affectation of winding my 
watch, at an unusual hour and with un- 
common care and deliberation. Then I 
lighted a cigar, and found a quiet satis- 
faction in the delay. All these unneces- 
sary, but only possible, preliminaries be- 
ing arranged, I approached my mystery. 

The grave —a rather short one — was 
in somewhat better repair than seemed 
right, considering its age and surround- 
ings; and I actually widened my eyes at 
a clump of unmistakable garden-violets, 
showing evidence of comparatively re- 
cent watering. The stone was a rude- 
enough affair, and had clearly done duty 
once as a door-step. In its front was 
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carved, or rather dug, an inscription, the 
exaggerated eccentricity of which I can 
not hope to reproduce without aid from 
the engraver. It read thus: 

AH WEE—CHINAMAN, 

Aigunnone. Wirkt last fur Wisky Jo. This mon- 
ment is ewreckted bi the saim to keep is memmerry 
grean an liquize a wornin to Slestials notter take on 
ayres like Wites. Dammum! She wus a good eg. 

It would be difficult to adequately con- 
vey my amazement at this astonishing 
epitaph. The meagre, but conscientious, 
description of the deceased, the insolent 
frankness of confession, the grotesque 
and ambiguous anathema, and last, but 
not least, the ludicrous transition of gen- 
der and sentiment, marked this as the 
production of one who muct have been 
at least as much demented as bereaved. 
I felt that any further discovery would 
be a pitiful anti-climax, and, with an un- 
conscious regard for dramatic effect, I 
turned squarely about and walked away. 


“Gee-up there, old Fuddy-duddy!” 
This unique adjuration came from the 
lips of a queer little man, perched atop 
of a light wagonful of fire- wood, behind 
a brace of fat oxen, who were hauling it 
easily along, with a simulation of hercu- 
lean effort that had evidently not impos- 
ed upon their driver. As that gentle- 
man happened at the moment to be star- 
ing me squarely in the face, and smiting 
his animals at random with a long pole, 
it was not quite clear whether he was 
addressing me or one of them ; or wheth- 
er his beasts were named Fuddy and 
Duddy, and were both subjects of the 
imperative verb “to gee-up.” Anyhow, 
the command produced no visible effect 
upon any of us, and the queer little man 
removed his eyes from my face long 
enough to spear Fuddy and Duddy al- 
ternately with his wand, remarking qui- 
etly, but with some feeling, “Dern your 
skin!” —as if they enjoyed that integu- 
ment in common. So far, my request 
for a ride had elicited no further atten- 
tion than I have indicated, and, finding 
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myself falling slowly astern, I placed 
one foot upon the inner circumference 
of a hind wheel, and was slowly elevated 
by an aspiring spoke to a level with the 
hub, whence I boarded the concern, savs 
cérémonie, and scrambling forward, seat- 
ed myself beside the driver—who took 
no notice of me until he had adminis- 
tered another indiscriminate castigation 
to his cattle, accompanied with the ad- 
vice to “buckle down, you derned Inca- 
pable Then, while this dual incapa- 
ble was, by courtesy, -upposed to be 
reveling in the happiness of obedience 
to constituted authority, the master (or 
rather the former master, for I could not 
suppress a whimsical feeling that the en- 
tire establishment was my lawful prize) 
trained his big, black eyes upon me with 
an expression strangely, and somewhat 
unpleasantly, familiar, laid down his rod 
—which neither blossomed nor turned 
into a serpent, as I half expected — fold- 
ed his arms, and gravely demanded, 
*W’at did you do to W’isky ?” 
My natural reply would have been that 
I drank it, but there was something about 
the query that suggested a hidden sig- 
nificance, and something about the man 
that did not encourage a shallow jest. 
And so, having no other answer ready, 
I merely held my tongue, but felt as if I 
were resting under an imputation of guilt, 
and that my silence was being construed 
intoa confession. Just then a cold shad- 
ow fell upon my cheek, and caused me 
to look up. We were descending into 
my ravine! I can not describe the sen- 
sation that came upon me: I had not 
seen it since it unbosomed itself four 
years ago, and now I felt like one to 
whom a friend has made some sorrow- 
ing confession of crime long past, and 
who has basely deserted him in conse- 
quence. The old memories of Jo. Dun- 
fer, his fragmentary revelation, and the 
explanatory note by the 
came back with singular 
] wondered what had be- 
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come of Jo., and—I turned sharply round 
and asked my prisoner. He was intent- 
ly watching his cattle, and, without with- 
drawing his eyes, replied: 

“Gee-up, old Terrapin! He lies along- 
side uv Ah Wee, up the cation. Like to 
see it? They al’ays comes back to the 
spot: I’ve been expectin’ you. H-woa!” 

At the enunciation of the aspirate, 
Fuddy-duddy, the incapable terrapin, 
came to a dead halt, and, before the echo 
of the vowel had died away up the ra- 
vine, had folded up all his eight legs and 
lain down in the dusty road, regardless 
of the effect upon his derned skin. The 
queer little man slid off his seat to the 
ground, and started up the dell without 
deigning to look back to see if I was fol- 
lowing. But I was. 

It was about the same season of the 
year, and at near the same hour of the 
day of my last visit. The jays clamored 
loudly, and the trees whispered darkly, 
as before ; and I somehow traced in the 
two a fanciful analogy to the open boast- 
fulness of Mr. Jo. Dunfer’s mouth and 
the mysterious reticence of his manner, 
and to the mingled insolence and tender- 
ness of his sole literary production—the 
Epitaph. All things in the valley seem- 
ed unchanged, excepting the cow- path, 
which was almost wholly upgrown with 
rank weeds. When we came out into the 
“clearing,” however, there was change 
enough. Among the stumps and trunks 
of the fallen saplings, those that had 
been hacked “China fashion” were no 
longer distinguishable from those that 
were cut “Melican way.” It was as if 
the Old World barbarism and the New 
World civilization had reconciled their 
differences by the arbitration of an im- 
partial decay—as one day they must. 
The knoll was there, but the Hunnish 
brambles had overrun and all but oblit- 
erated its effete grasses; and the patri- 
cian garden-violet had capitulated to his 
plebeian brother—or perhaps had mere- 
ly reverted to his original type. Another 
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grave —a long and robust mound — had 
been made beside the former one, which 
seemed to shrink from the comparison ; 
and in the shadow of a new head-stone, 
the old one lay prone upon the ground, 
with its marvelous inscription wholly il- 
legible by reason of the dead leaves 
drifted over it. In point of literary merit 
the new epitaph was altogether inferior 
to the old, and was even repulsive in its 
terse and savage jocularity. It read: 
“Jo. Dunrer.—Done ror!” 

By the air of silent pride with which 
my guide pointed it out, I was convinced 
that it was a conception of his own; but 
I turned from it with indifference, and 
tenderly brushing away the leaves from 
the tablet of the dead pagan, restored 
the mocking inscription of four years 
ago, which seemed now, fresh from its 
grave of leaf- mold, to possess a certain 
pathos. My guide, too, appeared alter- 
ed, somehow, as he looked at it, and I 
fancied I detected beneath his whimsical 
exterior a real, earnest manhood. But 
while I regarded him, the old far-away 
look, so subtly forbidding and so tantal- 
izingly familiar, crept back into his great 
eyes, and repelled while it attracted. I 
resolved, if possible, to end this scene, 
and clear up my mystery: 

“My friend,” said I, pointing to the 
smaller grave, “did Jo. Dunfer murder 
this Chinaman?” 

He was leaning against a tree, and 
looking across the little clearing into the 
top of another, or through it into the sky 
beyond, I don’t know which. He never 
moved a muscle of his body, nor trem- 
bled an eyelash, as he slowly replied: 

“No, sir; ’e justifiably hommycided 
jm.” 

“Then he did really kill him?” 

“Kill ?im? I think ’e did —rather. 
Don’t every body know that? Didn't 
’e stan’ up before the Corriner an’ con- 
fess it? An’ didn’t the joory render out 
a verdick uv ‘come to ‘is death by a 
healthy Christian sent’ment workin’ in 
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the Caucasian breast?’ An’ didn’t the 
church at the Hill cashier ’im fur it? 
An’ didn’t the indypendent voters ‘lect 
*im Jestice o’ the Peace, to git even on 
the gospelers? I don’t know w’er’ you 
wus brought up!” 

“But did Jo. actually do this because 
the Chinaman could not, or would not, 
learn to cut down trees in the manner 
he prescribed ?” 

“Yes; it stan’s so on the reckerd. 
That wus the defense ’e made, an’ it got 
im clear. Stan’in’ on the reckerd, it is 
legle and troo. My knowin’ better don’t 
make no difference with legle trooth. It 
wa’n’t none o’ my fun’ral, an’ I wusn’t 
invited. But the real fact is (and I 
wouldn’t tell it to no other livin’ soul, 
nor at any other livin’ place—and you 
ought’o knowed it long ago) that Jo. wus 
jealous o’ me!” And the little wretch 
actually swelled out, and made a comical 
show of adjusting a merely hypothetical 
cravat, noting the effect in the palm of 
his hand, which he held up before him 
to represent a mirror. 

“ Jealous of you /” I repeated, with ill- 
mannered astonishment. 

“Yes, jealous 0’ we! W’y, ain't I 
nice !””—assuming a mocking attitude 
of studied grace, and twitching the wrin- 
kles out of his threadbare waistcoat. 
Then suddenly changing his expression 
to one of deep feeling, and dropping his 
voice to a low pitch of singular sweet- 
ness, he continued: 

“Yes; Jo. thought dead loads o’ that 
Chinaman. Nobody but me ever know- 
ed how ’e doted onto’im. Couldn’t bear 
‘im out uv ’is sight—the derned fool! 
And w’en ’e come down to this clearin’, 
one day, an’ found me an’ Ah Wee 


neglectin’ our respective work —him to 
sleep an’ me to grapple a tarantula out 
Wiisky laid hold 0’? my 
I dodged jist 
then, fur the derned spider had bit me, 
but Ah Wee got it bad in the breast an’ 
Wisky wus jist a-weigh- 


uv ‘is sleeve 
axe and let us have it. 


stiffened out. 
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in’ me out another one, w’en ’e seen the 
spider fastened onto my finger, an’ ’e 
knowed ’e’d made a derned jack uv ’is- 
self. So’e knelt down an’ made a dern- 
der one. Fur Ah Wee give a little kick 
an’ opened up ’is eyes—’e had eyes like 
mine—an’ puttin’ up ’is hands, drew 
W’isky’s big head down, an’ held it 
there w’ile ’e stayed — w’ich wusn’t long, 
fur a tremblin’ run all through ’im, an’ 
’e give a long moan an’ went off.” 

During the progress of this story, the 
narrator had become transfigured. Grad- 
ually the comic —or, rather, sardonic — 
element had been eliminated, and, as 
with bowed head and streaming eyes he 
painted that strange death-scene, it was 
with difficulty that I repressed an audible 
sob. But this consummate actor had 
somehow so managed me that the sym- 
pathy due to his dvamatis persone was 
really bestowed upon himself. I don’t 
know how it was done, but when he had 
concluded, I was just upon the point of 
taking him in my arms, when suddenly 
a broad grin danced across his counte- 
nance, and with a light laugh he contin- 
ued: 

“W’en W’isky got ’is knob out o’ 
chanc’ry, ’e wus about the worst lookin’ 
cuss you ever seen. Allis good close 
—’e used to dress flashy them times — 
wus spilt. ’Is hair wus tusseled, and 
’is face —w’at I could see uv it—wus 
so w'ite that chalk ’ud ’a made a black 
mark on it. ’E jist stared once at me, 
’s if I wa’n’t no account, an’ then—I 
don’t know any more, fur ther wus shoot- 
in’ pains a-chasin’ each otier from my 
bit finger to my head, an’ the sun went 
down behind that hill. 

“So the inquest wus held without my 
assistance, an’ W’isky went before it an’ 
told ’is own story; an’ told it so well 
that the joory all laughed, an’ the Cor- 
riner said it wus a pleasure to hev a wit- 
ness as hadn’t any nonsense about ’im. 
It took Wisky six weeks, workin’ at 
odd spells “tween drinks, to gouge that 
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epitaph” —with a diabolical grin: “I 
gouged his’n in one day. 

“After this ’e tuk to drinkin’ harder 
an’ harder, an’ got rabider an’ rabider 
anti-coolie, but I mus’ say I don’t think 
’e wus ever exackly glad ’e snuffed out 
Ah Wee; or that, ’f ’e’d had it to do 
over ag’in, ’e’d a even soop’rintended the 
job in person. He mayn’t ’a suffered as 
me an’ you would, but ’e didn’t use to 
brag so much about it w’en ’e wus alone, 
as w’en ’e could git some goose like you 
to listen to ’im 

Here the historian twisted his face 
into an expression of deep secretiveness, 
as of one who might tell more if he chose, 
and executed a wink of profound signi- 
ficance. 

“When did Jo. die?” I inquired, 
thoughtfully. The answer took away 
my breath: 

“W’en I looked in at ’im through the 
knot-hole, and you’d put suthin’ in ’is 
drink — you derned Borgy!” 

Recovering somewhat from my amaze- 
ment at this astounding charge, I was 
half minded to throttle the audacious ac- 
cuser, but was restrained by a sudden 
conviction that came upon me in the 
light of a revelation. Mastering my 
emotion—which he had not observed 
—1 fixed a grave look upon him, and 
asked earnestly, and as calmly as I 
could: 

“ And when did you become insane?” 

“ Nine years ago!” he shrieked, spring- 
ing forward and falling prone upon the 
smaller of the two graves; “nine years 
ago, w’en that great broote killed the 
woman who loved 4/m better than she 
did we /—me who had disguised my- 
self an’ follered ’er from ’Frisco, w’er’ 
he won ’er from me at poker !— me who 
had watched over ’er fur years, w’en the 
scoundrel she b’longed to wus ashamed 
to acknowledge ’er an’ treat ’er well! — 
me who, fur ’er sake, kep’ ’is cussed se- 
cret fur five years, till it eat ’im up !— 


me who, w'en you p'isened the broote, 
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fulfillea ’is only livin’ request 0’ me, to 
lay ’im alongside uv ’er an’ give ’im a 
stone to ’is head!—me who had never 
before seen ’er grave, ’cause I feared to 
meet ’im here, an’ hev never since till 
this day, ’cause his carcass defiles it!” 
I picked up the struggling little ma- 
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light, I wrung Gopher’s hand and bade 
him farewell. As I stood there in the 
deepening gloom, watching the blank 
outlines of the receding wain, a sound 
was borne to me upon the evening wind— 
a sound as of a series of rapid thumps— 
and a voice cried out of the night: 


“Gee-up there—you derned old Ge- 
ranium!” 


niac, and carried him fainting to his 
wagon. An hour later, in the chill twi- 


WHY? 


One perfect day!—The glory of all days 

Shone on the morn when forth we went to meet 
The summer and the flowers. Tiny sprays 

Fluttered a welcome to our dancing feet, 
And bluebells, swung by fairies, tinkling rang, 

Timing our song. The stately lilies beamed 
All- gracious, as o’er daisy banks we sprang, 

Eager of life; and where the wild rose gleamed, 
Blushing and shy, and the rich jasmine hung, 

Lavish of perfume—there Love’s vows we made. 
Dainty we grew, and sought to cull, among 

The brilliant treasures of the hill and glade, 
Blossoms where dew - drops, ling’ring still, found rest ; 

And ’neath the shadow of the rose -queen’s throne — 
Flashing with gems that nestled in her breast — 

One purple violet shone forth alone. 
High rode the sun, marking the hours, while yet 

We wished them young ; and gathering our store, 
Roamed we where tree and laughing rivulet 

Sang with the birds. And there we fashioned o’er 
Again our garlands, and in fancy wrought 

With the sweet flowers—visions fair as they — 
And by the stream we loitered ; and we thought, 

Sharing our joy, it rippling kept our way, 
Murmuring a welcome. Then the wild birds flew, 

Calling their nestlings, while the boughs o’erhead 
Rustled with melody. And well we knew — 

Seeing the shadows, and the west grow red — 
The sun, the birds, sought rest. The day had fled. 

Slowly we turned, roused from our summer dream, 
Back to the world, by ling’ring footsteps led, 

And left our garlands, withered by the stream. 


O, perfect day! A memory of youth. 
QO, perfect day! A memory of love. 
T fain would know —as one who seeks for truth — 
Why, ever to my heart, when raised above 
This weary round of care T pause to dream 
Of that loved day, come only dreams of this — 
The shadows length’ning on a day of bliss ; 
The withered garlands, lying by the stream. 





ETC. 


Ir is said that more citizens of Boston than 
of San Francisco annually visit Yosemite 
and other notable places in this State. The 


fact (if it be one) may, or may not, be credit- 
able to the taste and enterprise of the people. 
In all the large Eastern cities, the number 
of persons having wealth, leisure, and a fair 
degree of culture is relatively large. 
year these people spend some months in trav- 


Every 


el and sight-seeing. They have nothing else 
to do; or, at least, choose nothing else for 
the time being. 

If the Falls of Yosemite were within three 
hundred miles of Boston, probably some of 
those who have made the journey of three 
thousand miles would have failed to see them. 
If it were but two days’ journey to the Rhine, 
the number of San Francisco visitors might 
be diminished. For most of the people of 
this city, the opportunities for travel have 
never come. The workers are overwork- 
ed; and as for the rest, many of them, if 
they travel at all, have just that degree of 
taste and culture which sends them on for- 
eign tours, before they know any thing from 
observation of the resources and marvels of 
their own country. If they have seen the 
Rhine, why should they see Yosemite? If 
they have seen the Pyramids, why should 
they trouble themselves about climbing any 
of the higher mountains of the Sierra? Hav- 
ing tasted of some famous European vintage, 
why not ever afterward disparage wines of 
home production ? 

We have heard of one intelligent citizen, 
who, while on a visit to the Atlantic States, 
accepted an invitation to lecture on the won- 
ders of Yosemite. lis performance elicited 
enthusiastic praise, although he had never 
seen Yosemite, as he afterward confessed! 
We shall go no further than to admit that 
many of us have an aptitude for recommend- 
ing all strangers to see Yosemite and the 


Geysers, although we may never have seen 


these wonders ourselves. But this default is 
only another illustration of the fact that we 
are an overworked people, unable as yet to 
tind rest for muscle and brain. If the near- 
est mountain should send up a jet of flame 
and smoke, we could not spend more than 
ten minutes in looking at it; and, on the 
second day, might only glance at the news- 
paper accounts of such an event. 


Tu author of the “ Rale Rode’’ epic has 
turned his attention, this month, to the fa- 
mous Cayuse, the glory of the Red Man, and 
the torment of every White Man, we suspect, 
who ever had the misfortune to bestride this 
plucky little horse. 

The poem is prefaced with the following 
note: ‘*Among the fauna of Oregon, the 
‘spotted cayuse’ may be said to be ‘wrapt 
in the solitude of his own originality.’ «He 
deserves a place in song and history, and to 
that end I contribute the inclosed :”’ 

THE SPOTTED CAYUSE. 
Now the Government mule’s an unprincipled steed, 

And comes as near being a genuine ass 
As any that isn’t just exactly the breed ; 

But the crookedest thing that is loose upon grass — 
A demon on wheels, and without an excuse — 

Is an Oregon pony they call the cayuse. 


He's of Indian extraction —a savage at heart, 
With an odor of casas and smoke of the camp, 
That has scorned the dull life of the plow and the cart, 
And is now and forever a vagabond tramp ; 
With a stomach so tough that he'll live and grow fat 
On a Hudson's Bay blanket, or piece of old hat. 


I bought a cayuse, in the days that are gone, 
And TF think he was rather too good for this world, 
With his billowy mane, and those natty spets on, 
And a tail like a pirate’s black banner unfurled — 
Ah! surely, his like never strayed among men, 
And I piously trust that ‘twill never again! 


He had nothing worth mention in matter of ears — 
And it made him look saucy, and rather unique — 

For the Oregon youth chew them off, it appears, 
And as long as ears List they can manage to stick 
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Through the tempest of “spiking” that follows, of bring many credible witnesses to testify that 


course, 
Whenever they mount this ineffable horse. 


He would wave his hind -legs with a kind of war- 
whoop, 
If I tried to draw near with a rope in my hand, 
And I ran till T wheezed like a babe with the croup, 
Sut the frolicsome thing would not come to a stand: 
And I dug a deep pit and with branches concealed, 
Where the monster was trapped—but, Jehu! how he 
squealed ! 
Then he fought like a tiger, and wouldn't give in 
To the touch of the saddle, until he was thrown 
And choked with a chain; and it seemed like a sin, 
As he limbered right out, and grew calm with a 
groan; 
But his eye was half closed, and it shimmerced a fire 
That startled me quite with its terrible ire. 


O, he looked his disgust at the menial gear, 
As he drooped like a butterfly rudely caressed ; 
And I pitied his plight, and was brushing a tear 
That hung on my lash, like a traitor confessed, 
When the beautiful fiend —’twas a neat little trick — 
Made me swallow three teeth with a marvelous kick ! 


Krom the uppermost rail of a very high fence 

I slipped down on his back, and at first he was still ; 
But I wasn’t kept long in the pangs of suspense, 

When he started, and — well, I was forty days ill— 

We withhold the benediction contained 
in the concluding lines, it being a little too 
pointed and energetic for these columns. 
Whoever has become profoundly acquainted 
with the nature of a mustang, or native Cali- 
fornia horse, will not fail to appreciate all 
the points poetically set forth in the cayuse. 
As for the matter of slipping down from a 
rail-fence on to his back, we know how it is 
ourselves ; and we have a vivid remembrance 
of how it was afterward. 


Tne point of the moral in the following 


**narrative’’ is too good to be lost. We can 


the main incidents herein related are true : 
BROKE, 

Broke ?— Yes. You say that you've been thar : 
Well, you ought ter know how it is. 

Say, dye see that tall feller goin’ in thar— 
Him with the link, sad-lookin’ phiz ? 

Well, he's broke, and these fellers is helpin’ him — 
Leastways, that’s what they call it round here —- 

But it’s more like wild Injuns a-skelpin’ him, 
Accordin’ to the things what | hear. 


Hank —that’s him as T was a-showin’ yer — 
Had got on the down-track, yer know ; 
And you're posted on some men if they're owin’ you: 
How they feel sort of down-like and low. 
So Hank had got kind of don’t-carish, 
And was drinkin’ the worst pizen in town, 
When some of the folks in this parish 
Sort of went in and talked him around. 


Into stoppin’ and gettin’ on up ag’in, 
‘Tain’t me that’s sayin’ a word ag’in’ that ; 
So they got him to swear off his drinkin’, 
And set him up clean-dressed and pat. 
So fur it was all right and splendid, 
And I wish I could stop with it thar ; 
But my story has got to be ended 
On a different lay-out, I'll swar, 


He'd no sooner got fairly afloat ag’in, 
‘Than every mean cur in the lot 

Went a-blowin’ and tellin’ and whisperin’ 
Jest how much from each he had got; 

And because he kind of held his head up, 
Tryin’ to keep a stiff upper lip, 

They said he was proud and ongrateful, 
Till they worried Hank ready to slip. 


And if he ever does get off a-drinkin’, 
They’re to blame for the whole cussed lot ; 
For they ain't ro religion, I’m thinkin’, 
That'll tell when it’s given what's got. 
And when the good Master above us was 
Teachin’ us lovin’ cach other down here, 
He didn’t tell any such ornery fellers 
As these that their title was clear. 
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Tue Descent ovr Max. By Charles Dar- 
win. New York: 1). Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

If it were possible to read these volumes 
with the same degree of candor which has 
toned and qualified what the author has writ- 
ten, we should have little concern for what- 
ever errors they may contain. Aside from 
the question whether the Darwin hypoth- 
esis is true or false, the best natural histo- 
ry of modern times is furnished in 7he De- 
scent of Man, and in the two preceding works, 
which are necessarily linked with the later 
one, and really constitute one treatise on nat- 
ural history. If we had never heard or con- 
ceived that Darwin was a dangerous propa- 
gandist of theories which were designed to 
shake the faith of Christendom, we should 
reach this conclusion slowly, if at all, on 
reading the volumes. As a writer of natural 
history, no living or dead author has pushed 
his investigations so far, or brought together 
so much curious learning. The scientific ex- 
position of the laws of animal life are in some 
sort a revelation. So long as we have to do 
with facts, we are on safe ground. These 
are cautiously set forth with the temper of 
one who does not hesitate to acknowledge 
an error in his own statements or deduc- 
tions, or to admit the full force of a fact, even 
though it militates against his own theory. 
When we arrive at the last of Darwin’s facts, 
we have the alternative of attempting to cross 
the wide and almost bottomless gulf on the 
farther side of which the Darwinian conclu- 
sion is reached, or go back and note the 
strength of such objections to Darwin’s con- 
clusions as St. George Mivart, in Cenesis of 
Species, has set forth. 

Crossing this Darwinian chasm, it remains 
only to accept the following conclusions : 


** But no one can at present say by what line of de- 
scent the three higher and related classes, namely, 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, were derived from ei- 
ther of the two lower vertebrate classes, namely, am- 


phibious and fishes. In the class of mammals, the 
steps are not difficult which led from the ancient 
monotremata to the ancient marsupiils; and from 
these to the early progenitors of the placental mam- 
mals. We may thus ascend to the Lemuridz ; and 
the interval is not wide from these to the Simiadz. 
The Simiadx then branched off into two great stems : 
the New World and the Old World monkeys; and 
from the latter, at a remote period, man, the wonder 
and glory of the universe, proceeded.” 

Chronologically, evolution has neither be- 
ginning nor end. It overturns at once what 
is accepted as the revealed account of the 
creation of man, and substitutes in its place 
a catarhine evolution as one of the later de- 
velopments of animal life in the long pedi- 
gree of humanity. Was there a point some- 
where in this process of evolution when this 
mortal monkey became an immortal man, 
charged henceforth and forever with moral 
responsibility ; and yet has only merged into 
this condition as a tadpole is merged into a 
frog ? 

The evolution theory is also at variance 
with the most conclusive and _ satisfactory 
geological accounts of creation. The record 
of the rocks, as read and interpreted in this 
light, is that there have been separate and 
successive acts of creation—that genera, spe- 
cies, races, have appeared on the earth, and 
have then become extinct. The monsters 
did not perpetuate themselves. The next 
species appearing is not a related one, but 
wholly distinct. After millions of years, 
man himself appears as a separate creation, 
having no relation whatever to any species 
of animal life which had preceded him. Dar- 
win anticipates this view, only to affirm that 
geological discoveries have not yet proceeded 
far enough to demonstrate the truth of the 
proposition. The very weakness of the an- 
swer is an admission of the strength of the 
converse statement. 

It is a significant fact that no very strong 
antagonisms to the conclusions of this book 
have yet been disclosed by that art of the 
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press which is the special exponent of the 
doctrines of the various religious denomina- 
tions. The criticism from this quarter is not 
only weak, but, in many instances, there is 
much less of dissent than of semi -acquies- 
cence in the views which Darwin has pro- 


mulgated. 


THOUGHTS AROUT ART. 
ton, author of **A Painter’s Camp.”’ 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 


By Philip Hamer- 


Los- 


The alliance of literature with art never 
seems so obscure to us as when an artist 
commits his thoughts to print. Ruskin and 
one or two other artists have become masters 
of a vigorous and graphic style of expression. 
But the greater number of those who have 
communicated with the public through the 
medium of books or pamphlets, constantly 
remind us that they owe nothing to letters. 
And yet, as painting is a pictorial language, 
we should expect from one who is a master 
in this department, that if he did not become 
an artist in words, he would at least use our 
common speech with some degree of grace 
and facility. We may never tire, for in- 
stance, of Turner’s pictures ; but we tire soon 
enough of his ignorance of tolerable English, 
and could wish that the great artist had man- 
aged in some way to conceal this ignorance 
from the public. 

It is noteworthy that not in our time has 
any great artist successfully united the func- 
tions of a competent art critic. Ruskin’s 
place is certainly not among famous artists ; 
art in this instance only serving to inform the 
mind of a bold and incisive critic. Had 
Ruskin attained the artistic fame of Turner, 
would he have broken through the stolidity 
of his countrymen, telling them truths touch- 
ing their ignorance of art which only one 
Englishman will tolerate from another? But 
Ruskin, as the commentator of Turner, be- 
ginning where the latter ended, rendered a 
noble supplementary service to art. 

In Thoughts about Art, the author ad- 
dresses himself more particularly to artists ; 
but evidently aims to enlist the interest of 
that larger public who have some esthetic 
culture. He has a blunt, honest way of 
stating his propositions, and deals candidly 
with such difficulties as are likely to beset all 
young artists. 
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The qualifications of art critics are very 
well set forth in the following extract : 


“True art critics will belong to a separate class, 
when we shall have cnough of them to be called a 
class. ‘They ought to be especially educated for 
their office of criticism. ‘They should be practically 
acquainted with all the ordinary difficulties of art. 
The commonest tricks of the studio constantly im- 
pose on persons who pretend to judge of perform- 
ance in art without practical apprenticeship. A real 
critic can scarcely be an accomplished artist, but he 
must be able to draw delicately, and must have fried 
to color, or he will never know what color means. 
The most recondite secrets of method must all be as 
familiar to our critic as his alphabet. He must have 
drawn from the living figure and dissected the dead. 
If he presume to criticise landscape, he must have 
dived among the noblest natural landscapes, and there 
filled his note-books with thousands of memoranda. 
After long discipline in the hfe-school, on the mount- 
ains, in the forest, by the shores of the great lakes, 
out on the storm waves, and, /as¢dy, in the best gal- 
leries of Europe, his opinions concerning painting 
may come to be worth listening to, but not other- 
wise.” 

The author assigns a low rank to photog- 
raphy as an art. He insists that painting 
does not need the he'p of photography, and 
beyond fixing isolated facts to serve as oc- 
casional reference, it can not be made an im- 
portant auxiliary aid to painting. 


“Photography can neither color nor compose ; 
therefore color and composition in painting will be 
felt to be more precious than ever, and the lovers of 
intellectual art will prize its peculiar attributes yet 
more highly when they come to perceive the immense 
distance which these two mighty powers place be- 
tween it and all photographic imitations of Nature.” 


But the writer candidly admits, that, as a 
means of art education, its influence on the 
public has been salutary. It records simple 
facts cheaply and well. The details of ar- 
chitecture are faithfully represented ; and in 
exactness of mechanical delineation, extend- 
ing so far as to supplant miniature portrait- 
ure in oil, it certainly has gained a recog- 
nized place as an art. The chapter on ‘‘Word 
Painting and Color Painting”’ is one of the 
most thoughtful and suggestive in the book. 
The author classes Tennyson at the head of 
modern word -painters; but, after citing a 
dozen other English authors, makes no men- 
tion of Hawthorne, whose rank in this re- 
spect is superior to that of a number included 
in this exclusive list. Except Ruskin, no one 
of late has given to the public a more sug- 
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gestive book about art than the author of 4 
Lainter’s Camp. 


Ciivs FRoM A GERMAN Worksitor. By 
Ik. Max Muller. New York: Charles 
Seribner & Co, 

Some critic has found fault with Max 
Muller for giving these volumes the inele- 
gant title of “Chips.”? We like it. It 
makes us feel that the learned German is 
thoroughly at home among us, and knows 
the strong, every-day side of the English 
tongue. We sce that he is a great Sanskrit 
scholar and general philologist ; we are glad 
to find, also, that he can come down to the 
common apprehension, and use words plain 
enough to instruct all who are willing to 
learn. Really, his English style is some- 
thing marvelous. We are apt to think of 
Germans, especially German professors and 
doctors, as any thing but models of clear- 
ness -— ‘going down deep,” but sure to 
come up muddy.’’ Now, here is a Ger- 
man, whose life is devoted to studies that 
are called abstruse, who has become a mas- 
ter of good English. No Oxford Briton can 
make philology fascinating like the foreign 
professor of Sanskrit. We are sorry to con- 
fess that our most eminent American phil- 
ologist, with a reputation of which we may 
well be proud, in clearness and vivacity falls 
far behind Max Muller, the German. 

This volume has much to interest the gen- 
eral reader. It gives a valuable introduction 
to the study of German literature, with its 
distinctly marked epochs. It has a charm- 
ing account of Schiller, and a filial tribute to 
Wilhelm Muller, who, dying at the early 
age of thirty-three, had done much to enrich 
German poetry. The language and poetry 
of Schleswig-Holstein are treated in the true 
spirit of the philologist. French literature is 
recognized, in the account of Joinville, con- 
temporary and chronicler of St. Louis, and 
in two shorter pieces. A speech concerning 
Shakspeare, and an essay on Bacon, in Ger- 
man, are our author’s tributes to the litera- 
ture and philosophy of England; while 
Cornish antiquities receive a careful histori- 
cal and philological treatment. The last 
essay is on the Chevalier Bunsen, whose 
achievements, great as they were, are over- 
shadowed by the largeness and nobleness of 


[JuLy, 
his manhood. As a fitting appendix to this 
account, Bunsen’s letters to Max Muller are 
given, to the amount of a hundred pages. 
They will be found not the least interesting 
pertion of the book. We commend the vol- 
ume to all lovers of good English and of 


scholarly themes. 


GHARDAIA: or Ninety Days among the B’ni 
Mozab. By G. Naphegyi, M.1D., A.M. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

Here is a new wonder -story of the desert, 
The smoke of an approaching caravan as- 
cends in the rosy East ; twenty tawny Arabs 
on twenty clumsy camels bear down upon us. 
They are merely the advance-guard: behind 
them press numberless dromedaries, stagger- 
ing under the baggage of Mozabite women, 
while at the side of each plods a Soudan Ne- 
gro, who cautiously picks his way among the 
countless skeletons that mark the track of the 
fated caravans of the past. In a radiant lit- 
ter reclines the voluptuous Taleb, of Ghar- 
daia, and near him, confined in a gilded 
cage, Zelma, the beautiful slave of the invis- 
ible Deborah, is borne ; and it is but reason- 
able to suppose that her mistress is not far 
distant. At Zelma’s right-hand is seen the 
sad face of Naphegyi, the adventurous, who 
thus pictures himself at this period of his 
life : 

“I was a little over twenty years old, impulsive, 
impressible, and full of life. No wonder that a feei- 
ing which till then had lain dormant was aroused 
within me, Far away from home, kindred, and 
friends ; shut out, as it were, from civilized society, 
in the midst of the great Desert of Sahara, with a few 
semi- barbarous companions, the only person with 
whom I could unreservedly converse being Deborah, 
and she a creature of surpassing loveliness, endowed 
with a mind of unusual power, how was it possible 
for me to remain indifferent, unless I had been like 
that saint of old, who, according to tradition, when 
the devil wished to tempt him, appearing in the 
guise of a beautiful woman, thrust his head into a 
wasp’s-nest, sceking to forget in bodily pain the 


9” 


snares of the Evil One? 

Alas! there are no wasp’s-nests in his im- 
mediate neighborhood. Naphegyi, there- 
fore, with one wild bound, lands in the sad- 
dle of an Arabian steed, and, plunging into 
the heart of the desert, seeks to bury his 
emotions in night and silence. It is impos- 
sible not to lose one’s self under these cir- 
cumstances. The Saharan mile -stones are 
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far between, and the sign - boards have been 
Na- 
phegyi begins to realize his forlorn condition, 


blown over or brought away as relics. 


when a lucky, but unexpected, camp - fire 
With a 


flickers upon the remote horizon. 


ery of thankfulness he rushes madly forward, 


and finds himself in the embraces of the 
fierce Tuaricks, the terror of caravans, who 
inumediately proceed to starve him almost to 
death, and suddenly, and without provoca- 
tion, to feed him to a like disagreeable ex- 
treme, to clothe him splendidly, and supply 
him with a guard of honor. But no man of 
twenty can long endure such magnificent 
monotony ; and the adventurer again steals 
off into the darkness, and discovers hideous 
Bedouin plotters on the one hand, and on the 
other, just around the corner, lo! the belov- 
ed tail-end of his own particular caravan, ut- 
terly unconscious of the death that awaits 
them at sunrise. Again his youthful heart 
palpitates madly, and with one wild shriek 
he rushes to the rescue; but an undiscovered 
abyss, that lies between him and his adored 
Deborah, receives his mangled form. 

Dut his ninety days in the desert are not 
yet up. The shade of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
watches over himin his horrible career through 
space ; and as he awakes, he is half inclined 
to be ungrateful at finding himself safely 
lodged in the lap of a beautiful Arab girl, 


” who indus- 


“a perfect mountain gazelle, 
triously fans him with a palm branch, hold- 
ing a bow] of camel’s milk to his feverish 
lips the while. Vain are her tender glances; 
he seeks only to know the latitude of his 
Deborah. Fed with omelettes, made from a 
small portion of an ostrich’s egg, and the de- 
licious broiled tails of the enormous Saharan 
lizard, he soon recovers, and is borne to the 
shining gates of Ghardaia, but just in time to 
weep over the melancholy grave of Deborah, 
who, with womanly firmness, persists in dy- 
ing several days before her time. 

The ninety days having about expired, 
Naphegyi turns his restless feet to other 
lands. He has yet to set his heel on the 
proud summit of Orizaba; Cofre de Verote 
and Popocatapetl beckon him, and the peaks 
of Atlas have lost their charm to stay him 
longer. 

To the Appletons we return thanks for one 
The 


of the neatest bindings of the season. 
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author, in picturesque costume, with elbow 
set pretty well up on the side-clevation of his 
pet camel and a passport held negligently in 
his hand, gazes thoughtfully upon a vignette 
of the lamented Deborah, which graces the 
title-page. The story is certainly interest- 
ing, but the situations scem overdrawn. — It 
is not so good as Mayo’s Auloolah or The 
Berber, and is poor in comparison with the 
magical pages of 7he //owadj?. 


THREE Successvun Girts. By JuliaCrouch. 

New York: Hurd & Iloughton. 

One is almost disposed to marvel at the 
cool intrepidity manifested by the author, in 
daring to introduce her heroines over the 
frothing, spuming, steaming suds of a wash- 
tub. She is putting the courage of all mas- 
culine readers to a crucial test. Every far- 
sighted man will manage to ‘*make himself 
scarce,’’ on such eventful days. When sug- 
gestive articles of linen are snapping on the 
Venture 


’ 


line, keep at a respectful distance. 
not within the gates when such ominous prog- 
nostications meet the eye. Unmistakable 
signs are they of the terrific struggle going 
on within. It is a sort of general doomsday: 
every thing is dragged forth to judgment. 
Repeat the litany, and drive on! 

However, the Misses Mary, Kate, and 
Hannah probably never appeared to better 
advantage than on this day: they were nev- 
er in better spirits, nor enjoying themselves 
more intensely. There they are on the porch 
with their tubs, wash-boards, short, calico 
dresses, stout boots, clean stockings ; arms 
and hands gleaming white (for, somehow, 
these girls would have white hands), bright 
faces, and busy, gossipy tongues. They are 
plotting a rebellion —a revolution, to call it 
by no harsher name. They are determined 
to slip the dear, safe anchor of home, and 
drift out into a broader sea. They are now 
in the transitional dispensation ; it would not 
be astonishing to note some abnormal mani- 
festations. This dispensation of a young 
woman’s life is said to be marked by many 
curious symptoms, such as eating slate - pen- 
cils and chalk; others take a literary turn— 
send contributions to the press, which the ed- 
itor kindly and carefully tucks in the waste- 
basket ; others take to shopping, patronizing 
gracious clerks, who are just becoming proud - 
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ly conscious of their first tender efllorescence 
of whisker. They sometimes flirt, as if it 
were a moral duty. Others take to solitude 
and poetry ; walk with downcast eyes, talk- 
ing to themselves, and imagining that every 
body is gazing at them. This has been pro- 
nounced the cra of hasty marriages, death- 
less attachments, and delicately formed de- 
Ilappy 
the young woman who is carried safely 
But we are 


terminations to live a maiden life. 


through this dangerous epoch. 
wandering from our insurrectionary trio. 
They are reaching forth from the quiet se- 
clusion of their country - home to the glitter- 
ing glories of the great metropolis. They 


propose to educate themselves: one is to be 
a painter, one a musician, one an author; this 


is predestined. ‘They propose to take things 
in their own hands, and play Providence. 
In their schemes there is a queer dovetailing 
together of shrewd sense and wild extrava- 
gance. There is any amount of good, stu- 
pid, homely talk; there are Utopian schemes 
and odd fancies. No obstacle is to come be- 
tween them and success; no loving heart, no 
happy home, must divert them from victory. 

When a young woman is left to find her 
way, unprotected and alone, through the 
lowering futurity of this earthly pilgrimage, 
we would have the gate of opportunity thrown 
wide open before her; but we doubt very 
much the wisdom of fledgelings forsaking the 
home-nest, so long as the mother-bird is dis- 
posed to brood and shelter them. In mark- 
ing out a pet career, there may be obstacles 
interposing themselves, that we should very 
much doubt the wisdom of trampling under 
feet. Energy and perseverance are, unques- 
tionably, most desirable traits ; but when di- 
rected to the simple carrying out of one’s 
own way, the sequel may not always be so 
glorious. The spirit of self-sacrifice and 
filial devotion is not unbecoming a true wom- 
an. There is just the faintest suspicion of 
questionable theology and commonplace dic- 
tion ; the words occasionally trip each other 
up with an air of gleeful triumph. 

Going to hear Beecher, and a country 
girl’s appreciation of the hand-shaking with 
that great apostle of eloquence, is well told ; 
and the little morceau of well-timed advice 
which she volunteers to such notable profes- 
sors of philanthropy, is most adroitly thrown 
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in. She has little patience with a religion 
whose chicf characteristics are gloom and 
ferocity, or with religious teachers who use 
the holiest truths as stones with which to 
pelt their congregation, fondly thinking that 
the success of Christianity is mainly due to 
the fact that they have consented to preach 
it. The pith of the whole story lies in the 
challenge of St. Maur, where he says to the 
three adventurous spirits, ‘Convince me that 
a woman with even ordinary attractions, and 
perhaps more than ordinary ability, without 
genius, which must work itself out, can 
climb the ladder successfully, and make her- 
self useful, and her mark in the arts, sciences, 
or professions, and I will give each of you a 
gold medal, and a present that will charm 
you.”? The sequel discovers a gold medal 
for each, and a husband in St. Maur for 
Kate. Every body is happy, and the world 
moves on. 


BLUE JACKETS ; or, the Adventures of J. 
Thompson, A.., among the ‘ Ifeathen 
Chinee.’? A nautical novel. By Edward 
Greey. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 


Mr. Edward Greey has written with an 
object, and a worthy one; but we fear he 
has written in vain. It is more than likely 
that the unregenerated British Navy will 
continue to plow the deep, and flog seamen, 
though Mr. Greey sweeps the lurid horizon 
with his heaviest metaphorical broadside. 
It is now the custom to begin a reformation 
with a novel. It is necessary to give truth 
an air of fiction, in order to reach the public. 
Facts are too slow, and too common. Prob- 
ably some zealous Millerite will be putting 
the closing line to his Romance of the Fudy- 
ment -day (written for the conversion of the 
globe), as the angel whisks him off to glory 
with a wet quill between thumb and finger, 
and a blot on his robe. Perhaps Mr. Greey 
would have created more sympathy for his 
sailors had he made them more worthy of it. 
Our blood curdles at the harrowing details 
in Chapter V. (to which Mr. Greey calls par- 
ticular attention in his preface); but it cur- 
dles in like manner when those marine mar- 
tyrs get ashore in the land of the ‘* Heathen 
Chinee,’’ and proceed to amuse themselves 
by blowing up old prisons full of prisoners, 
firing antique pagodas, upsetting innumer- 
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able idols, and playfully confiscating much 
Jack Tar, at liberty to 
do as he pleases in China, is as pitiful a 
spectacle as the same Jack lashed to the 
grating for the entertainment of his Captain, 
who sees that the lash is well applied, and 
the ceremony suspended from time to time, 
that the insensible victim may be properly 
restored. Il. M.S. S¢énger, under Captain 
Puffeigh, is a veritable floating pandemoni- 
um; but a shore village in China, under the 
temporary rule of some dozens of drunken 


idolatrous treasure. 


sailors, is, to speak truly, no better. 

The plot of the novel is indifferent, and 
the characters are feebly drawn. The irre- 
pressible Jerry Thompson, A. ., of course, 
kisses every thing feminine in true sailor 
fashion; and having turned the holy pigs, 
the consecrated storks, the sacred gold-fish, 
and what other edibles are found in the tem- 
ples, into a sort of sacrilegious stew, and de- 
voured the same with profane relish, he re- 
turned to England to find his Mary Ann 
married elsewhere, and the mother of two 
little ones already. But he instantly ‘pipes 
his eye,”? and the first maid he 
mects, adopts the orphan child of his bleed- 
ing chum, ‘Tom Clare, who fell a victim to 
the cruelty of the British Navy; and the 
nautical novel of Blue Jackets closes to the 
musical clatter of sailor-hornpipes in the 
distance. 


marries 


WoNDERS OF ENGRAVING. New York: 


Scribner & Co. 

Does any one imagine that engraving is a 
modern invention? This little volume has 
many interesting anecdotes for the general 
reader, and perhaps one of the oddest is this: 


“A goldsmith of Florence, Maso Finiguerra, had 
just put the last touch to an engraving of a‘ Pax,’ 
ordered by the Brothers of St. John, and wishing to 
see the effect of his work, filled the lines traced by 
his engraver with a liquid composed of oil and lamp- 
black. By chance, a pile of damp linen was placed 
upon the silver plate thus prepared, and the sunk 
lines filled with black liquid were reproduced upon 
the linen.” 


Horace Walpole in his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, vol. V., tells how Prince Rupert, neph- 
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ew of Charles I., was led to the discovery of 
mezzotint engraving, in 1649. He says: 

“Going out early one morning, he observed the 
sentinel at some distance from his post, very busy do- 
ing something to his picce. The Prince asked what 
he was about. He replied, the dew had fallen in the 
night, had made his fusil rusty, and that he was scrap- 
ing and cleaning it. ‘The Prince, looking at it, was 
struck with something like a figure eaten into the bar- 
rel, with innumerable little holes close together, like 
friezed work on gold or silver, part of which the fellow 
had scraped away. ‘The Prince concluded that some 
contrivance might be found to cover a brass plate 
with such a grained ground of fine - pressed holes, 
which would undoubtedly give an impression all 
black, and that by scraping away proper parts the 
smooth superficics would leave the rest of the paper 
white. Communicating his idea to Wallerant Vail- 
lant, a painter whom he maintained, they made sev- 
eral experiments.” 

“Unfortunately for the English historian,’ 
Georges Duplessis, the author of this volume, “ mez- 
zotint engraving had already been invented for sev- 
eral years, and Louis of Siegen, a German officer, had 
employed it in 1643, and a certain Francois Aspruck 
had engraved a scries of thirteen plates of ‘ Christ and 
the Apostles,’ and one of ‘ Venus and Cupid,’ which 
all bear the date 1601, by means of some process giv- 
ing a result very similar to that obtained from mezzo- 
tint.” 


* adds 


This little book throws much light upon 
the origin of the various modes of engraving, 
and it is admirably illustrated. 


Tue Poets AND PorrRY OF Europe. By 
Henry W. Longfellow. Philadelphia : 
Porter & Coates. 

This compilation was given to the public 

a quarter of a century ago. But it has lost 

nothing of its interest. It is still the most 

satisfactory collection of European poetry 
accessible to most American readers. The 
biographical notes are also of great value. 


Tue Prose WRITERS OF AMERICA. By 
Rufus Griswold. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 


Large additions have been made to this 
The selections are brought down 
to the year 1870. Although the book very 
imperfectly represents the prose writers of 
this country, it is much more complete than 
when it was first published. 


volume. 
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WEEK after our safe arrival in 

San Diego, worn-out and suffer- 

ing from nearly two years’ wandering 
upon the uninhabited deserts of Texas, 
Arizona, northern Sonora, and a portion 
of New Mexico, I received a warm, cor- 
dial, and brotherly letter from the Hor. 
Jere Clemens, Senator from Alabama, 
who had been my Lieutenant - Colonel 
during a portion of the Mexican war, 
after the death of Colonel Ransom, and 
the capture of Chapultepec, which letter 
informed me that although the appropri- 
ation for the Boundary Commission had 
passed Congress, yet John B. Weller, 
Senator from California, had managed 
to have inserted in it a proviso which 
would have the effect of rendering that 
appropriation unavailable, and that the 
probabilities were we would be disband- 
ed in the deserts, without money, or the 
means of return to our friends and homes 
at the East. He also advised me to 
leave the Commission, as we had arriv- 
ed within the precincts of civilization, 
and pursue some other avocation. The 

2 


advice and arguments of my former 
superior, whose kindness and remem- 
brance had followed me throughout our 
toilsome and dangerous career, convin- 
ced my mind of their value, and I re- 
signed m place in the Commission. 
Three we ks afterward it returned to- 
ward the East, while I remained in San 
Diego. 

About a month after the Commission 
had departed, carrying with it my warm- 
est and most kindly esteem toward its 
gallant and noble-hearted members, a 
small party of ten men was formed for 
the purpose of entering and exploring a 
portion of Arizona, with a view to locate 
and exploit some of its valuable gold 
and silver mines, and I was engaged as 
the interpreter and guide of the party, 
on a salary of five hundred dollars per 
month. 

On an appointed day we started, and, 
after a tedious march, reached the Col- 
orado, which was then the theatre of an 
active war against the Yuma Indians. 
Colonel Heintzleman had arrived with 
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his troops, and had begun a vigorous 
campaign. We were immediately cross- 
ed by the guard in charge of the launch, 
and cautioned about the Yumas, who 
were then supposed to be in force on 
the Gila, about thirty miles from its 
junction with the Colorado. In conse- 
quence of this warning, we determined 
to proceed by night instead of day until 
we had passed the field occupied by the 
savages. The rumbling of our two wag- 
ons, and the watchful stillness of our 
party, impressed the savages with the 
belief that we were an armed body steal- 
ing a march upon them, and we passed 
unmolested in the dark, arriving at An- 
telope Peak in our march from Fort 
Yuma. Here we considered ourselves 
comparatively safe from the Yumas, al- 
though exposed to visits from the Tonto 
Apaches, who inhabit the northern side 
of the Gila, from Antelope Peak to the 
Pimo villages. Our party was well arm- 
ed, each person having two revolvers, a 
good rifle, and a large knife; and we 
felt ourselves equal to four or five times 
our number of Indians in an open fight; 
but were also aware that the utmost pre- 
caution was necessary at all times. 

Just below and about what is known 
as Grinnell’s Station the road is covered 
from four to five inches deep with a fine 
and almost impalpable dust, containing 
an abundance of alkali. The lightest 
tread sends it in clouds far overhead, 
and a body of men riding together in 
close column are so thoroughly envel- 
oped as to prevent the recognizing of 
each other at the distance of only three 
feet. In some places the road passes 
through the middle of an extensive plain, 
apparently incapable of affording covert 
to a hare. We had arrived at one of 
these wide openings, and were inclosed 
in a cloud of dust so dense as complete- 
ly to bar the vision of all except the two 
who occupied the advance. One or two 
others attempted to ride on one side of 
the road, but the terrible thorns of the 
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cactus and the pointed leaves of the 
Spanish bayonet, which soon covered 
their horses’ legs with blood, and lamed 
the poor animals, induced them to re- 
sume the dusty road. No one expected 
an attack in so open, exposed, and un- 
sheltered a, place; yet it was the very 
one selected for such a purpose. The 
wily savages knew that we would be 
upon our guard in passing a defile, a 
thick wood, or a rocky cafion; and also 
judged that we might be careless while 
crossing an open plain. They were well 
acquainted with the dusty character of 
the road, and, relying on it to conceal 
their presence, had secreted themselves 
close to its southern edge, awaiting our 
approach. 

At a certain spot, where a dozen or 
two yucca-trees elevated their sharp- 
pointed leaves about four feet above- 
ground, and while we were shrouded in 
a cloud of dust, a sharp, rattling volley 
was poured into us from a distance of 
less than twenty yards. It has always 
been a matter of astonishment to me 
that none of our party was either killed 
or wounded; but we lost two mules and 
three horses by that fire. The dense 
dust prevented the Apaches from taking 
aim, and they fired a little too low. It 
was no time for hesitation, and the or- 
der was at once given to dismount and 
fight on foot. We could distinguish lit- 
tle or nothing; shot after shot was ex- 
pended in the direction of the savages ; 
now and then a dark body would be 
seen and made a target of as soon as 
seen. Each man threw himself flat upon 
the ground; but scarcely any could tell 
where his companions were. It was pre- 
eminently a fight in which each man was 
on “his own hook.” 

While we lay prostrate the dust set- 
tled somewhat, and we were about to 
obtain a good sight of the enemy, when 
John Wollaston cried out, “Up, boys! 
they are making a rush.” Each man 
rose at the word, and a hand-to-hand 
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contest ensued which beggars all de- 
scription. It was at this juncture that 
our revolvers did the work, as was after- 
ward shown. Again the dust rose in 
blinding clouds, hurried up by the tramp- 
ing feet of contending men. We stood 
as much chance to be shot by each oth- 
eras by the savages. The quick rattling 
of pistols was heard,on all sides, but the 
actors in this work of death were invisi- 
ble. The last charge of my second pis- 
tol had been exhausted; my large knife 
lost in the thick dust on the road, and 
the only weapon left me was a small, 
double-edged, but sharp and keen, dag- 
ger, with a black whalebone hilt, and about 
four inches iong on the blade. I was just 
re-loading a six-shooter, when a robust, 
athletic Apache, much heavier than my- 
self, stood before me, not more than three 
feet off. He was naked, with the single 
exception of a breech-cloth, and his per- 
son was oiled from head to foot. I was 
clothed in a green hunting - frock, edged 


with black ; a pair of green pants, trim- 
med with black welts, and a green, broad- 


brimmed, felt halt. The instant we met 
he advanced upon me with a long and 
keen knife, with which he made a plunge 
at my breast. This attack was met by 
stopping his right wrist with my left 
hand, and at the same moment I lunged 
my small dagger full at his abdomen. 
He caught my right wrist in his left 
hand, and for a couple of seconds—a 
long time under such circumstances — 
we stood regarding each other, my left 
hand holding his right above my head, 
and his left retaining my right on a level 
with his body. Feeling that he was 
greased, and that I had no certain hold, 
I tripped him with a sudden and violent 
pass of the right foot, which brought him 
to the ground, but in falling he seized 
and carried me down with him. Ina 
moment the desperate savage gained the 
ascendant, and planted himself firmly on 
my pefson, with his right knee on my left 
arm, confining it closely, and his left arm 
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pinioning my right to the ground, while 
his right arm was free. I was complete- 
ly at his mercy. His personal strength 
and weight were greater than mine. His 
triumph and delight glared from his glit- 
tering black eyes, and he resolved to 
lose nothing of his savage enjoyment. 
Holding me down with the grasp of a 
giant, against which all my struggles 
were wholly vain, he raised aloft his long, 
sharp knife and said, “ Pindah lickoyee 
das -ay-go, dee-dah tatsan” — which 
means, “the white-eyed man, you will 
be soon dead.” I thought as he did, 
and in that frightful moment made a 
hasty commendation of my soul to the 
Benevolent; but I am afraid that it was 
mingled with some scheme to get out of 
my predicament, if possible. 

To express the sensations I under- 
went at that moment is not within the 
province of language. My erratic and 
useless life passed in review before me 
in less than an instant of time. I lived 
more in that minute or two of our dead- 
ly struggle than I had ever done in 
years, and, as k was wholly powerless, I 
gave myself up for lost—another victim 
to Apache ferocity. His blood-shot eyes 
gleamed upon me with intense delight, 
and he seemed to delay the death-stroke 
for the purpose of gladdening his heart 
upon my fears and inexpressible torture. 
All this transpired in less than half a 
minute, but to me it seemed hours. Sud- 
denly he raised his right arm for the 
final stroke. I saw the descending blow 
of the deadly weapon, and knew the force 
with which it was driven. 

The love of life is a strong feeling at 
any time; but to be killed like a pig, by 
an Apache, seemed pre-eminently dread- 
ful and contumelious. Down came the 
murderous knife, aimed full at my throat, 
for his position on my body made that 
the most prominent part for attack. In- 
stantly I twisted my head and neck one 
side to avoid the blow and prolong life 
as much as possible. The keen blade 
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passed in dangerous proximity to my 
throat, and buried itself deeply in the 
soft soil, penetrating my black silk cra- 
vat, while his right thumb came within 
reach of my mouth, and was as quickly 
seized between my teeth. His struggles 
to free himself were fearful, but my life 
depended on holding fast. Finding his 
efforts vain, he released his grasp of my 
right arm and seized his knife with his 

— The foregoing is taken from that in- 
teresting work, entitled “ Life Among the 
Apaches,” written by Colonel John C. 
Cremony, and published by John H. 
Carmany & Co., 409 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. Mailed to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, for $1.50. The follow- 
ing extract from the author’s Preface ex- 
plains his motive in the publication of 
this book: “If this volume shall have 
the effect of bettering our present de- 
plorable Indian policy by letting in some 
light, it will accomplish the author’s ob- 
ject.” 

“The reader is apt to be reminded of 
Cooper’s vivid descriptions of backwoods 
life ; and while the thread of savage craft 
and human endurance is less fine spun 
by Cremony, there is a satisfaction in 
the assurance that what he tells is liter- 
ally true.” —Sacramento Union. 

“ Itis racy in style, vigorous in thought, 
and full of curious information. It is so 
full of suggestive matter, so rich in an- 
ecdote and incident, so fresh in its de- 
scriptions of the life and scenery of the 
frontier, that our interest is awakened 
with the opening chapter, and never 
flags for a moment until we have read 
to the last line of the last page.” —Zven- 
ing Bulletin. 

“Major Cremony has furnished the 
best book yet published about the Apa- 
ches—a tribe who have proved more 
troublesome to the United States forces 
than any other yet met in our country. 
He has had excellent opportunities to 
observe them, and he gives full account 
of their character and modes of thinking, 
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living, and fighting. Much of the infor- 
mation is very curious, and the book is 
decidedly interesting.” —A /ta. 


The sixth volume of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY closes with the June number. 
Its popularity has induced the publish- 
ers to make still greater exertions in 
producing an interesting and instructive 
periodical, and they now have, among 
its corps of contributors, the ablest pens 
on the Pacific Coast, as well as numer- 
ous authors of acquired fame in the East 
and in foreign lands. We always find 
the OVERLAND as fresh as the atmos- 
phere around the Golden Gate, in every 
department, while its book notices—the 
most profitable of all desultory reading— 
are better perhaps than those of any pub- 
lication which reaches us. Too many 
of our magazines are mere advertising 
almanacs of books issued from the same 
house which publishes the magazine, and 
such a thing as honest criticism is alto- 
gether too rare in their pages. In short, 
fault-finding on one hand, and bare-faced 
puffery on the other, is much more com- 
mon than legitimate criticism.—Hera/d, 
Providence, R. I. 


When Nye “went for that heathen 
Chinee”’ he-made a winning fight of it, 
and we advise our readers to go for that 
admirable fac-simile of the original man- 
uscript, as written by F. Bret Harte, 
with all its interlineations and correc- 
tions, together with the letter-press copy 
as it appeared in the OVERLAND MONTH- 
LY of September, 1870, embellished with 
a capital likeness of the author. Every 
one desirous of seeing just how Bret 
Harte looks, and of perusing his callig- 
raphy, will possess himself of a copy. It 
is issued from the office of John H. Car- 
many & Co., 409 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., and is for sale by 
all news-dealers. The lithographic ex- 
ecution is a perfect specimen of that art. 
Price, 25 cents per copy. 








